We're killing them—and lots of other fish— 
much faster than they can reproduce. 
Are they doomed to extinction? : | | 
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Steve Lopez 


The Scariest Biker Gang of All 


The streets of San Francisco erupt in civil war as bicyclists take on drivers 


AN FRANCISCO COULD TAKE IT EASY IF IT WANTED TO. IT 

could just sit there on the apron of the continent and 

find contentment in its unfair share of splendor. But 

America’s most hypersensitive city has never been hap- 
py without a cause to embrace passionately or, at the very 
least, something to be ticked off about. 

This time the entire populace has been worked into a 
lather over bicycles. Or cars. It depends on which side you're 
on. What began five years ago as a monthly rush-hour bicy- 
cle ride designed to make the point that cycling is a sensible 
alternative to driving in a city choked by traffic, has escalat- 
ed into a war. On the last Friday in July, 5,000 cyclists par- 
ticipating in what is known as the Critical Mass bikeathon, 
jammed city streets, and the result resembled an episode of 
American Gladiators. Hemorrhaging cyclists and motorists 
squared off to scream, spit and throw hands. 

“L wasn’t that fright- 
ened until they threat- 
ened to flip our car 
over,” says Kathleen 
Shuey. She and her 
husband George were 
trying to get on the Bay 
Bridge when their Vol- 
vo station wagon was 
surrounded for no ap- 
parent reason by “may- 
be a hundred” cyclists, 
one of whom scratched 
the side of the car. 
“That’s when I got out 
and ran after him, and | 
almost grabbed him,” says George. “Where does this stop?” 
Ironically, the Shueys support alternative transportation, but 
none of the cyclists bothered to ask. George, a Vietnam vet, and 
his wife, a recovering cancer patient, are artists who need a 
car to haul materials and make deliveries. 

Not that a few wacko cyclists were the only irrational peo- 
ple in this mess. The wizards at city hall inflamed the situa- 
tion by sending out battalions of police in riot gear. They ar- 
rested more than 100 cyclists, including some peaceable ones 
who were just trying to point out that the city needs more bike 
lanes; their bikes were confiscated, The normally unflappable 
Mayor Willie Brown, a world-class deal broker, seemed 
ready to snap. Critical Mass, a leaderless mob that refers to it- 
self as an idea rather than an organization (and has manifes- 
tations in a dozen other cities), had got his goat by having no 
one for him to cut a deal with. Willie doesn’t do Zen. He 
threatened to keep both the bikes and the riders locked up, 
because “a little jail time” would teach these revolutionaries 
a lesson. But, Mr. Mayor, aren't they just following San Fran- 
cisco’s great tradition of protest? Civil rights, antiwar, gay 











rights? “These people,” Brown told Time with a snarl, “are an 
insult to those of us who were about serious protest.” 

And therein lies the problem. Everyone's so worked up, 
no one can see middle ground. Cyclists wonder why everyone 
has to have a gas-guzzling utility vehicle with an annoyingly 
sporty name. What, really, are the chances of encountering 
falling rocks on the way to the strip mall? At the other end of 
the spectrum, which in San Francisco is the breadth of the 
Milky Way, Erik Beckjord has formed Drivers Against Bicycle 
Anarchy. He says drivers will use, if necessary, “the Club, tire 
irons, pepper spray and baseball bats” as weapons. In saner mo- 
ments, Beckjord runs the UFO and Bigfoot Museum. Honest. 

Not everyone is on the fringe. “The bicycle is one solution, 
but what we need is a broader conversation about long-term 
answers to the traffic problem,” says Joe Carroll of the San 
Francisco Bicycle Coalition. Like many cities, San Francisco is 
a transportation night- 
* mare regardless of 
= whether Critical Mass is 
° stalling traffic. On a re- 
* cent midday trip along 
> Market Street, it took 
half an hour to drive four 
® blocks. But you can’t 
8 blame city hall for that, 
= says Steve Heminger of 
? the Metropolitan Trans- 
= portation Commission, a 
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INTO BATTLE: Mayor regional planning agency. 
Brown, above, amid Around the country, 
the fray of the about 709% of all workers 
Critical Mass rising get to the job driving 


alone in a car. In San Francisco, it’s only 38%. Heminger points 
out that San Francisco lost two freeways in the 1989 earth- 
quake and has a rusting public-transit system. But as it be- 
comes more obvious that mass transit is the way to relieve pol- 
lution and traffic, the Federal and state governments often 
respond with a collective “Drop dead!” Heminger says the best 
hope is to raise money through local increases in the gas tax or 
other levies. Honk if you're on board. 

Here’s a better plan: San Francisco loves to congratulate 
itself on how progressive it is, so how about if Mayor Brown 
brokers a deal to address one of the great transit insanities of 
the universe? It costs $1 round trip to drive into San Francis- 
co and back on the Bay Bridge but $4 and up to take Bay Area 
Rapid Transit. Beginning next week, every car that crosses the 
bridge with a lone driver should be charged $4; with two peo- 
ple in the car, $3; with three people, $2; and with four people, 
$1. With less traffic, a bridge lane for bikes could be opened, 
and with the extra tolls, public transit could be replenished. 
Critical thinking as opposed to critical mass, But don’t call 
here for details. This is an idea, not an organization. oT 


é4\ wasn’t frightened until they threatened to flip our car over.97 —carncen snuev 
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The Gals Take Over 
¢¢ It’s about time women were 


AND THE 


recognized as a major force in the 


music world instead of just backup 


singers or dancers. 99 
Shannon Slavick 


Levittown, Pa. 


AFTER THE MEDIA SATURATION AND 
slick marketing of the largely untalented 
Spice Girls, I was pleasantly surprised by 
your article on the touring female music 
festival Lilith Fair [Music, July 21]. 
These performers previously went 
almost unnoticed because they chose to 
make music that meant something to 
them, rather than attempt to become the 
next Big Thing. 

It is the integrity of these artists, 
rather than the ability to lip-synch and 
gyrate in skimpy clothing, that is going to 
bring them success. 

Karah Levely-Rinaldi 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


I FIND IT DIFFICULT TO BELIEVE THAT 
TIME would waste a cover and several 
pages on questionably talented hop-rock 
and bop entities. 
Bland D. Auxer 
Lewistown, Pa. 


READING ABOUT THE NEW GENERATION OF 
female musicians has made me less opti- 
mistic about pop culture. The fact that 
singer-songwriters like Sarah McLach- 
lan and Jewel have managed to break 
through the homogenized slop that rec- 
ord companies are distributing does not 
mean that music or women have been 
liberated. As is the case with all true 


artists, it is their writing, singing and pas- 
sion that do the most to distinguish them, 


not their gender. 
Craig R. Bayer 
North Bergen, N.J. 


I AM THE SAME AGE AS SARAH, 29, AND 

was starting to feel old and out of touch 

with the rough-edged music scene. Now 
I can listen to the radio again! 

Elizabeth Van Rij 

London, Ont. 


WHY DID YOUR WRITER BRING JEWEL’S 
“sexy yellow swimsuit” into an article 
about women revolutionizing the music 
industry? The mention stops short of 
making a point and is irrelevant to the 
music these women make with their gui- 
tars, pianos and voices. 
Emily G. Graham 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


POPULAR RECOGNITION OF CHICK ROCK 
has been a long time coming. Liz Phair 
was using naughty words long before 
Meredith Brooks set out to use the word 
bitch as a means of empowerment, and 
Ani DiFranco was shaking things up 
while Jewel was still reading by candle- 
light on the granola farm. You made a 
mistake in choosing to shine the spot- 
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light on the popular yet sophomoric Jew- 
el. The Lilith Fair music festival exists 
because it was McLachlan’s idea, not 
because of Jewel 
Anne Davidsen 
Timonium, Md. 


THREE CHEERS FOR MCLACHLAN AND HER 
vision of Lilith Fair! I spent many an 
hour sitting beside Sarah in high school 
English class while she dreamily sketch- 
ed elaborate designs in her textbook, 
drawings that later evolved into album 
covers. I listened while our instructor 
scolded her for not reading Macbeth and 
told her that to succeed in life she need- 
ed to focus on academics, not art and 
music. And I cheered when she released 
her first album in the face of all doubt 
that anyone would want to hear what she 
had to say. She has proved that you can 
follow your dreams and be true to your- 
self in the process. Yes McLachlan has 
finally found a room of her own 

Betsy Kitchen 

Halifax, N.S. 


Senate Sideshow 


LIKE MALADJUSTED BOY SCOUTS, THE 
Republicans in Congress continue to 
claim pious motives while frittering away 


the public’s trust and time with self- 
entertaining political mischief. Instead 
of a legitimate investigation into cam- 
paign-finance abuses [NATION, July 21], 
Senator Fred Thompson presents a par- 
tisan sideshow. Rather than the noble 
elephant, the Republicans’ symbol should 
be the dog and pony, to reflect the type 
of act G.O.P members are giving us. 
Michael Greene 
Wichita, Kans 


DEMOCRATIC SENATOR JOHN GLENN IN 
his opening statement attacking the 
Republicans shows he remembers that 
the best defense is a good offense. Dur- 
ing the Nixon years, we saw the Repub- 
licans hunker down when they were 
being investigated. Now the Democrats 
are in the spotlight, they are taking the 
offensive. But these hearings are not just 
politics as usual, and they should not be 
made partisan, as Glenn has tried to do. 
We must let Congress freely investigate 
questionable practices. I recall as a child 
watching TV and seeing Glenn in space. 
I have respected him most of my adult 
life, but what I have seen over the past 
few weeks makes me think he left some 
thing behind in space: his integrity. 

E. Grady Thurston 

Suisun City, Calif 


Mexico’s New Era 


WHAT IS ALL THE FUSS ABOUT DEMOCRACY 
and Mexico City’s newly elected mayor, 
Cuauhtémoc Cardenas [WORLD, July 
21]? Although he is a member of the 
center-left Democratic Revolution Party 
(P.R.D.), people should look at his record 
while he was governor of the state of 
Michoacan and belonged to the long- 
ruling authoritarian Institutional Revo- 
lutionary Party (P.R.1.). The younger gen- 
eration in Mexico had better examine 
this old “dinosaur” carefully. He is a 
castoff, passed over and recycled 
Jay Cobb 
Eaton, Ohio 


THE TOUGHEST PART IS YET TO COMI 
Governing is more difficult than protest- 
ing. How the next few years play out in 
Mexico will be of immense importance to 
the U.S., since this neighbor is one of our 
largest trading partners. We can best 
help by supporting Mexico’s own efforts 
toward economic, social and political 
reform and by rejecting the attempts of 
some of our politicians and media to cast 
this largely admirable and complex 
country in one-dimensional terms. 
John J. St John 


Fairfax, Va 
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THE NAFTA TREATY IS NOT GOING TO FIX 
Mexico's economic problems. Free trade 
is behind the worst aspects of Mexico’s 
current crisis. | hope for the sake of all 
the regular folks in Mexico, Canada and 
the U.S. that the Cardenas victory will at 
least begin a period of questioning the 
idolatry of the international free market. 
Emile M. Schepers 

Chicago 


IF ALL THE CORRUPT PEOPLE IN MEXICO 
were put in a room, Who would be left to 
close the door on them? I do not blame 
the entrenched P.R.1. or any other politi- 
cal party for Mexico’s economic and 
political struggle. I blame myself and all 
the other Mexican people who gave up 
constitutional rights when we began to 
believe that corruption and favoritism 
were stronger than our individual voices 
and the power of the ballot 
Erika L. Mendoza 
San Jose, Calif 


AS A RESIDENT OF MEXICO CITY, I’M CON- 
cerned about whether my fellow “capi 
talenos” made the right choice. I wish I 
had been able to ask Cardenas some 
questions during his campaign. If Carde- 
nas means what he says, why didn’t he 
strive to right so many wrongs 30 years | 


ago, when he first had the chance? Just 
imagine how much better off all us Mex- 
icans would be now! 
Oscar Islas 
Mexico City 


MEXICANS HAVE BEEN CONDITIONED TO 
believe the government and the politicos 
who run it are all crooked because God 
or the gods, wills it. | hope the July elec- 
tions cause Mexicans to move toward a 
new democratic era 
Manuel Villamor Reyes 
Chetumal, Mexico 


A Premium on Pith 


IN “MAKE IT SNAPPY,” CHARLES KRAUT- 
hammer praises the sound bite [Essay, 
July 21}, but the problem is that most 
such short phrases lack substance and 
foundation. And the difficulty with 5 
10- or 20-minute speeches is that most of 
them consist of a series of sound bites, 
equally lacking in substance and founda 
tion. The sound bite has the potential to 
attract attention and elicit support. How- 
ever, it is inadequate to the task of intel- 
lectual persuasion, the missing ingredi- 
ent of modern public discourse 
Frank S. Koppelman 
Evanston, Ill 
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KRAUTHAMMER’S SALUTE TO BREVITY WAS 
good but too long 

Paul Janensch 

Rowayton, Conn 


Learning from Mars 


YOGI? CASPER? FLAT 
The naming of these rocks and forma- 
tions [SPACE, July 21] seems shrewd as a 
public relations ploy, but flies in the face 
of naming heavenly bodies after illustri 
ous figures of myth, science and litera- 
ture. Will the first earthly Mars walker 
who greets these familiar objects on site 
at Ares Vallis be likely to record for pos 
terity the query “Dr. Boo-Boo, I pre 
sume”? Is this a failure of our education 
al system? Did the ingenious individuals 
who are involved in this project not avail 
themselves of the liberal-arts curricu- 
lums at their distinguished universities? 
Or has the dumbing-down process final- 
ly reduced communication on such top- 
ics to the level of a cartoon mentality? 
Colin Johnson 
Sandy, Utah 


TOP? SCOOBY DOO? 


YOUR ILLUSTRATION OF THE MARS SO 
journer vehicle, “Bargain-Basement Rov- 
er” (SPACE, July 14], included a descrip- 
tion I got a kick out of. You noted that the 
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vehicle’s radio modem “sends signals 
only at a sluggish 9,600 bits per sec.” | 
was working at the Space Technology 
Labs in 1957, when we sent our first satel- 
lite to the moon. With a 5W transmitter, 
we were able to receive data at only 1 bit 
per sec. by the time we got to the moon. 
The incoming data were so slow that we 
were decoding them on the fly by eye. :=) 
To be in on these latest space sojourns 
would be thrilling indeed. 
Don Nickell 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


Glorious Time for Apple 


YOUR CHART ON THE CEOS OF APPLE COM- 
puter Inc. included me and my years at 
the company, from April 1983 to June 
1993 [Biz WartcH, July 21]. However, 
there seem to be some details missing. I 
have this strange memory that after 
1985, but before the introduction of the 
handheld Newton in 1993, Apple had 
some glorious years with desktop pub- 
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drawing of the Neanderthal women? 
In even my worst nights at the 
singles’ bars,” jested Fischer, 
“there wouldn't have been enough 
Scotch to make me even think 
about going home with one. Tell 
the scientists they could have saved 
a bundle on research.” 
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lishing, multimedia Macs, PowerBooks, 

educational Macs, the marketing cam- 

paign of the decade and the No. 1-selling 

personal computer worldwide. Guess it 
was just a figment of my imagination. 

John Sculley 

New York City 


| TAKE EXCEPTION TO YOUR BRANDING 
the Newton as useless. | have owned a 
Newton since 1993 and have found it to 
be a very useful tool. I believe in Apple 
and its products; many satisfied Apple 
customers do. There have been mistakes 
over the years, to be sure, but the chief 
contributors to Apple's loss of mindshare 
over the past few years are the media. 
Robert Stones 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


Our Master Storyteller 


| HAVE NEVER BEEN SO SADDENED BY THE 
death of someone I never met as by the 
passing of Charles Kuralt [ApPRECIA- 
TION, July 14]. He was like a favorite 
uncle whose “visits” were greeted with 
great anticipation. Where had he been? 
Whom had he met? What stories he 
would tell with that twinkle in his eye! 
Through him we saw who we are, basi- 
cally good people, all with a story to tell, 
now mourning the loss of our storyteller. 
Karla Ziemann 

Southbury, Conn. 


| ONCE HAD THE GREAT PLEASURE OF 
meeting Kuralt. I recall his warmth and 
openness, his genuine delight in meeting 
new people. I was reminded of Odys- 
seus. Here he was, Homer’s wanderer, 
“who saw the townlands and learned the 
minds of many distant men”; who in 
Dante exhorts his companions, “Ye were 
not formed to live like brutes, but to pur- 
sue virtue and knowledge.” 
David H. Porter, President 
Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


No Contact with Contact 


YOUR FILM CRITIC RICHARD SCHICKEL 
obviously saw a different version of Con- 
tact than we did [CineMa, July 21). 
Director Robert Zemeckis has success- 
fully created a movie that fearlessly 
tackles a subject Hollywood has been 
reluctant to address: the obtainable con- 
nection between science and religious 
faith. By having such a cynical view, 
Schickel misses the point. The late Carl 
Sagan, from whose novel Contact was 
adapted, would be proud to call this 
movie his own. 
Peggy and Matthew Grow 
Elgin, Texas 








A Pitcher with Magnetism 


YANKEE ROOKIE HIDEKI IRABU IS NOT 
alone in his use of magnets, which he 
tapes to various pressure points on his 
body to improve his circulation [Sport, 
July 21}. I have found that magnets 
relieve physical discomfort, and was so 
impressed I became part of the business. 
The Japanese firm I am with, Nikken 
Inc., has been selling such products in 
the U.S. since 1989. Thank you, Irabu, 
for enlightening a few more Americans, 

Paula Quint 
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When you can’t smoke on the plane, 
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4él was told | should roar like ¥ 
a lion/ And wake the bad 
men from their sleep/ But 
I'd much rather/ Shop, flirt 
and curtsy/ At heart, I’m 
really/ Little Bo Peep.?? 
MADELEINE ALBRIGHT, 
crooning her own lyrics to the 
tune of Don’t Cry for Me, 
Argentina at a conference of 
Southeast Asian nations 


é41 don’t do capillaries; | go 
for the jugular}? 

ALAN |. BARON, 
minority counsel to the 
Senate Governmental Affairs 
Committee investigating 
campaign-finance abuses, in 
the Washington Post 


4é1t could be a land war, it 
could be an air war.)? 


WILLIAM WELD, 
on fighting to become 
ambassador to Mexico 


4élf he loves her and he 
cares enough for her to go 
down and speak in her 
defense, it shouldn’t be 
based on a paternity test.?? 
SHAWN UPSHAW, 


Autumn Jackson's mother, on 
Bill Cosby’s taking a 





ore 
é 


paternity test to find out 
whether he is her daughter's 
father, on Larry King Live 


THE FINALITY OF EVIL? A taciturn Pol Pot is sentenced to life imprisonment by a 
jungle jury in Cambodia. Was the trial real or show? Or just a television moment? 
The shadowy despot, killer of more than 1 million of his countrymen, got off lightly. 





NNERS & LOSERS — 


TO THE RESCUE 





STEVE JOBS 

Mercurial founder is last hope to 
reboot Apple and stave off 
Microsoft's 1,000-year reign 


JOE LIEBERMAN 

Democrat is Mr. Above-the-Fray 
in Donorgate hearings, inheriting 
Howard Baker mantle 


RICHARD JEWELL 
® Reno apologizes to ex-Atlanta 
suspect: he was hoodwinked 


AP 





ERIC FISBERG 


HIDEKI IRABU 

Ira-bum, Ira-bust, Ira-bye-bye. The 

player who was named later goes 

from hero to zero in just 18 days 
ICK GEPHARDT 

Cranky minority leader gets only 

a quarter of fellow Dems to vote 

against love-feast budget 

TOM WELCH 

Brought Olympic flame to Utah 

and then flagrantly flamed out 
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IRAQ 


Gore to Rebels: We're 
With You, Maybe 


LAST AUGUST, WHEN SADDAM'S TANKS 
crushed the Iraqi National Congress and 
blew apart a CIA support operation, embar- 
rassed U.S. officials blamed 1Nc infighting. 
True, a Kurdish tc faction did invite the 
dictator back into northern Iraq’s no-go 
zone. But documents obtained by TIME 
suggest that by failing to match tough 
words with tough deeds, the U.S. helped 
bring on the rout. 

Vice President AL GORE wrote to INC 
president Ahmed Chalabi on Aug. 4, 1993. 
He called inc leaders “spokespersons for 
millions,” affirmed Washington's “solid 
commitment” to “your 
struggle” and pledged that 
U.S. officials “will not turn 
our backs.” Chalabi used 
Gore’s letter to rally anti- 
Saddam forces, only to have 
the U.S. refuse backing for an 
INC guerrilla offensive in March 1995. 

Such mixed signals, Chalabi believes, 
caused fatal disillusionment and dissension. 
In the month before Saddam’s assault, the 
Kurdistan Democratic Party wrote four 
letters to State Department and National 
Security Council officials asking Washing- 
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Gore 


F 
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ton to condemn an Iranian incursion and 
attacks by a Kurdish rival faction. In its final 
missive, the K.D.P. warned of the “only 
option” left: turning to Saddam. —By Scott 
MacLeod/Paris 


Worshipping at the 
Templesman 


WHEN SENATORS OF BOTH PARTIES QUES- 
tioned the special access granted big Demo- 
cratic Party donors by the National Security 
Council, Nsc boss TONY LAKE pooh-poohed 
the charges. But last week the Nsc admitted 
that the month beore last year’s presidential 





¢ election, Lake did meet with 
ie} Maurice TemPLesman, the 
i deep-pocketed Democratic 
F donor who was the companion | 
z of JACQUELINE KENNEDY 
, ONASSIS. 

Lake Templesman, a diamond 


| dealer with long experience in Africa, was 
| seeking loans from the Export-Import Bank 
and loan guarantees from the Overseas 
| Private Investment Corporation for a 
multimillion dollar diamond deal in Angola. 
After the meeting, a sympathetic Lake 
decided to intervene: he directed an Nsc 
staff member, with approval from legal 
counsel, to call Ex-Im and OPIC. The 
message: Templesman’s venture had 
“merit.” But Time has obtained the text of a 
recent letter from Angola’s ambassador in 
Washington that bluntly asks the U.S. to 
stop attempts to broker a diamond deal 
and, in an apparent reference to 
Tempelsman, criticizes similiar attempts by 
“private companies.” The Angolan letter, as 


OE 


well as Administration 
maneuvers on behalf of 
Tempelsman, have raised 
concerns among senior G.O.P. 
legislators—concerns 
discussed with the State 
Department. As for Ex-Im, a 
spokesman says that Tempelsman did meet 
with a mid-level official who informed him 
that backing for a project in war-torn 
Angola would not meet the bank’s 
standards. Tempelsman was in Angola last 
week, conferrring with U.S, Ambassador 
DONALD STEINBERG and still trying to 
clinch a deal. He had no comment. —By 


Adam Zagorin/Washington 


UPI 


Templesman 


THE WEB 


Search and Ye Shall Find, 
The Microsoft Way 


EXCITE AND YAHOO! MAY SOUND LIKE THE 
happiest places on the Web, but their 
party is about to get crashed. For more 
than six months, a team at Microsoft has 
been working on its own search engine/- 
directory, code-named Yukon. The 
company should have a beta version up by 
October, with a launch date 
of January. Yukon will most 
probably be released directly 
on the Web, not on Msn, the 
company’s members-only 
Net service meant to 
compete with AoL. Rumors 
of BILL GATES’ foray into the Web's most 
popular genre have been floating around 
Silicon Valley for months, but until now no 
one knew whether he planned to buy an 


REUTERS 


Gates 


| existing engine or create his own. 








BARKLEY '98 WATCH There are no bad places to stump. So 

1998 Republican Alabama Governor hopeful and Houston 

Rocket forward Charles Barkley, on trial last week for 

punching a guy in a bar (he won the case), used his time on 

the stand for gubernatorial trash talk. Among Sir Charles’ 

policy statements: 

® Ina bold move to mobilize black Republicans, he called his 
accuser a “drunk redneck.” 

= Riding the anti-lawyer wave, he didn’t mince words with 
prosecutors: “I think frivolous lawsuits—what you do for a 
living—are a scam.” 

= When the jury was asked if “anyone had a problem with [the 

plaintiff's] being from around Rochester, N.Y.,” he milked 

anti-Yankee sentiment by raising his hand. —By Joel Stein 
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Comparisons Are Odious 


ENATOR JESSE HELMS, CHAIRMAN OF 
S:: Senate Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee, opposes Governor William 
Weld’s nomination as ambassador to 
Mexico because he feels Weld is not 
“ambassador quality.” As a public service, 
we hereby provide a comparison of Weld’s 
résumé with that of former Mexican 
ambassador John Gavin, who served 
under President Ronald Reagan and was 
confirmed by Senator Helms: 


? WELD: A.B. summa cum 
$ laude, Harvard University, 
{ 1966; J.D. cum laude, 1970; 
z diploma with distinction, 


2 Oxford University, 1967. 

' Partner, firm Hill & Barlow, 
1971-81; associate minority counsel, U.S. 
House of Representatives Judiciary Com- 
mittee Impeachment Inquiry, 1973-74; 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Massa- 
chusetts, 1981-86; Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, U.S. Justice Department, 1986-88; 
Governor of Massachusetts, 1990-97. 


GAVIN: B.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1952; actor in feature 
films, 1956-81, including Four 
Girls in Town, 1957; A Time to 
Love and a Time to Die, 1958; 
Imitation of Life, 1959; 
Psycho, Spartacus, Midnight Lace, A Breath 
of Scandal, 1960; Romanoff and Juliet, Tam- 
my Tell Me True, 1961; Thoroughly Modern 
Millie, 1967; The Madwoman of Chaillot, 
1969; Pussycat Pussycat I Love You, 1970; 
History of the World, Part I, 1981; special ad- 
viser to secretary-general of oas, 1961-74. 





HEALTH 







rate than those treated by radiation alone. 


SNORE NO MORE? The FDA has okayed a new treatment 
for snoring. Called somnoplasty, the outpatient surgery 
uses high-frequency radio waves to heat and destroy tissues that 
block airways. It takes half an hour and is relatively painless. 


LICKING LYME DISEASE The oral antibiotic doxycycline is as effec- 
tive as intravenous antibiotics in treating Lyme infections that have 
spread beyond the area of the bite. And the pills are less costly too. 


Sources: New England Journal of Medicine: US. Food and Drug Administrator: New England Journal of Medicine 
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PROSTATE-CANCER COMBO Patients who undergo a 
combination of short-term radiation and three years 
of hormone therapy have a better five-year-survival 
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Jerry Yang 28, David Filo 31 Yahoo! 


Ei 


stakes in the Internet 


heir 
firm are worth $191 million each 
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They're Barefoot 
And Omnipresent 


N A WORLD OF CASUAL FRIDAYS, HOW’S A 
; photographer supposed to make a hard- 

nosed guy look footloose and fancy-free? 
Remove his shoes, of course. Magazine 
photo shoots have become like Buddhist 
temples: no shoes allowed. Not since 
Kennedy (triumphantly barefoot on the 
beach) defeated Nixon (wading through 
sand in brogans) has the naked foot been so 
bold. And the symbolism? The feet are now 





HARRISON 
FORD 





the windows of men’s soles. Shoes are too 
pedestrian, too confining, too predictable. 
These fellows are so confident, they don’t 
need footgear. All power; no loafers. 
Moguls can affect a Gandhi-like purity. 
Putting the best barefoot forward in this 
trend was TiME’s 1996 cover shot of 
Netscape founder Marc Andreessen dis- 
playing his pedicure-needy toes. Other 
celebrities who have recently unshod for 
the camera: Harrison Ford and Donald 
Trump (PEOPLE), Jackie Chan and 
Matthew McConaughey (GQ) and Yahoo! 
co-founder David Filo (Newsweek). 
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THE BAD NEWS 





lems—such 


insomnia—even if they 
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EQUAL-OPPORTUNITY ANOMALIES Like the daugh- 
ters of women who took the drug DES to prevent mis- 
carriages, sons too may suffer genital abnormalities. 
They range from benign cysts to more worrisome prob- 


as an increased risk of testicular cancer. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS Young adults who struggle with 


show no signs of being depressed—seem 


to have twice the risk of depression when they reach middle age. 


INSIDIOUS SMOKES Though disputed by tobacco companies, a 
study suggests that the ammonia put in some cigarettes can alter 
nicotine’s chemistry, making it more easily absorbed by the body. 


Sources: DES Action USA; American Journal of Epidemiology; Environmental Science and Technology 
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TOO WAS DISAPPOINTED IN YAH LIN (“CHARLIE”) TRIE’S DE- | 


cision not to appear at the Senate’s hearing on campaign 

fund-raising abuses, but not because I’m eager to learn 

more about how to make wire transfers for shady purpos- 
es from Macao. I wanted to hear more about Charlie Trie’s 
Chinese restaurant in Little Rock. 

We've been told only that it was a few blocks from the 
state capitol and that it was one of Bill Clinton’s favorite 
places for lunch when the Great Scarfer was Governor. I 
somehow even missed its name. Given 
Trie’s eagerness to please, though, I 
suspect he chose a name designed to 
make some of those Arkansas legisla- 
tors from places like Mount Ida and 
Ash Flat feel as comfortable as they 
could in an Oriental setting—maybe 
something like the Jade Goober. 

It’s remarkable that we don’t know 
more about one of Clinton’s favorite 
eateries, since his life in Little Rock is 
otherwise an open book. His alleged 
girlfriends and alleged business associ- 
ates from those days are as familiar to 
the American public as sitcom stars. Cit- 
izens who cannot name the Justices of the Supreme Court can 
rattle off the names of Hillary Clinton’s law partners. 

There has been so much written about Clinton’s life in Lit- 
tle Rock that it’s not difficult to imagine what his visits to the 
Jade Goober must have been like. In my mind, the trip from 
his office to the Goober would have been on foot, a poll by Dick 
Morris having shown that most Arkansans prefer that the Gov- 
ernor walk rather than ride to lunch and, if possible, not via a 
route that would take him by McDonald’s for hors d'oeuvres. 


| their daughters off porch gliders and drag them inside. 








Clinton is accompanied by three or four state police, who 
nod politely as he explains how the long-term future of 
Medicare could affect the upcoming school-board race in Cal- 
houn County. Along the route, homeowners rush out, grab 


WWE Od BLUM VEYHOIN 


At the Jade Goober, Web Hubbell has just finished his 
lunch with an all-vegetable dish listed on the menu as Bub- 
ba’s Delight. Trie, following standing instructions, has given 
him the check plus three carbon copies suitable for submis- 
sion. At the next table, a waitress impa- 
tiently taps a pencil on her pad as 
James McDougal changes his mind 
again and again. 

When Governor Clinton, after hug- 
ging everyone in the restaurant, settles 
into his usual table, Trie is instantly hov- 
ering about. He insists on bringing the 
Governor and his companions a new 
dish on the menu, something called 
General Tyson’s Chicken. The Gover- 
nor and the state police polish that off 
and have eight or 10 more dishes, fin- 
ishing up with Trie’s special Hush Pup- 
pies Szechuan Style. They ask for their 
checks, having adopted a Dutch-treat policy since the Clintons 
developed what they call the McDougal cash-flow problem. 

“Right away,” Trie says. He goes to his office and picks up 
a shopping bag full of checks that are all made out to BILL 
CLINTON FOR GOVERNOR Or ARKANSAS DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
They are signed with what appear to be Asian names—Sun Yat- 
sen, for instance, and Charlie Chan. Returning to the dining 
room, he shoots an ingratiating smile in the Governor's direc- 
tion and pours the checks out on to the table. 5 
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who feel Do you favor or oppose allowing Do you favor or oppose offering © Which should the U.S. do: send 
things are going well in Miss America contestants to cash rewards for assistance in relatively cheap, unmanned 
the country these days wear two-piece bathing suits? capturing criminals? missions to Mars or send humans? 
@ Favor Favor Unmanned missions 
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0% —_ 16% 16% 
Men Women Oppose Other Humans 
From a telephone poll of 814 adult Americans taken for TIME/CNN on July 30-31 by Yankelovich Partners inc. Sampling error is +3.4%. “Not sures” omitted, TIME Chart by Steve Conley 
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‘ ENGAGED. CATHY GUISE- 
wiTe, 46, chronicler of 
the travails of the Single 
Woman, whose alter ego 
“Cathy” has become a 
comic-strip fixture, and 

CHRISTOPHER WILKINSON, 46, screen- 

writer of Nixon; in Los Angeles. 


CHARGED. AMORET POWELL, 24; with 
first-degree murder, after her heroin- 
laced breast milk allegedly led to her 
seven-week-old daughter’s death from 
oxygen deprivation; in Tucson, Ariz. 
The baby’s father was also charged. 


PLEADED GUILTY. JAY KIM, 58, Republi- 
can Representative and the first Korean- 
American member of Congress, and his 
wife JUNE; to three and two misde- 
meanor counts, respectively, for accept- 
ing more than $230,000 in illegal cam- 
paign contributions; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. SVIATOSLAV RICHTER, 
82, Russia’s incompara- 
ble piano-poet; in Mos- 
cow. Virtually self-taught 
until age 21, Richter 
treated the piano 
like a soul mate, 

listening for 
the romance 
of Schumann 

or the fury 


of Beetho- 
ven. Perhaps 
he could not 


match Horowitz’s brilliance or Rubin- 
stein’s panache, but showmanship was 
never paramount to him. “I don’t con- 
sider the public,” he told Time. “My only 
interest is my approaching encounter 
with the composer.” 


DIED. ALBERT SCHOEPPER, 83, con- 
ductor who kept the Marine Band- 
the President's Own—in line and on 
key; in Alexandria, Va. Colonel 
Schoepper also played the diplomat 


at White House concerts: he once 
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continued gamely when Winston 
Churchill burst into song to accompa- 
ny the band. 


DIED. MATTIE LOU O’KEL- 
LEY, 89, nostalgic folk artist 
of rural America; in De- 
catur, Ga. Only in her 50s 
did she start to paint. Her 
‘ canvases became her 
memoir, telling stories of hard work 
and simple pleasures. 


is 
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DIED. WILLIAM S. BURROUGHS, 83, novel- 
ist, cult figure and perhaps the most au- 
dacious member of a Beat Generation 
trinity whose two other divinities were 
Jack Kerouac and Allen Ginsberg; after a 
heart attack; in Lawrence, Kans. Bur- 
rough’s groundbreaking novel Naked 
Lunch, first published in Paris in 1959, 
was both praised as a work of genius and 
denounced as incomprehensible garbage 
and pornography. His life was as extreme 
as the experimental fiction he pioneered, 
involving alcohol, heroin, homosex- 
uality, a celebrated obscenity trial 
in Boston and, in 1951, his acci- 
dental killing of his wife while 

shooting a glass off the top of 
her head. In his last years, he 
became a 

iy recurring 
pop icon, 

with cam- 
eos in mov- 
ies andevena 

Nike ad. 
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When JAWS swam 
into theaters in 
1975, knowledge of 
sharks was still 
limited. New 
research reveals 
that they are not 
mindless eating 
machines and that 
scientists can learn 
much from these 
watery predators 


Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Daniel S. Levy, Lina Lofaro, Jamie Malanowski, Gabriel Snyder, Joel Stein and Susanne Washburn 





“Ranging in size from 6 in. to 60 ft., all 
shark species lack skeletons. Essentially 
they are masses of cartilage covered by a 
remarkably tough hide (in itself a nasty 
rasplike weapon in the larger species). 
Theirs is an indiscriminating appetite. 


sea lion has been found in shark entrails. 
The biblical Jonah was there too, today's 
marine scientists theorize. Sharks are 
condemned by nature to a life without 
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Everything from a keg of nails to a 100-Ib. 


sleep or even rest. The reason is that they 


lack the swim bladders of the bony fishes, 
which permit the latter to float when they 
need to. A shark must literally swim or 
sink. If you wanted to anthropomorphize 
the beast, you could account for its 
wretched disposition by that fact alone ... 
The files of shark-research panels ... 
record attacks in cold water and warm, 
deep seas and shallow, at high noon and 
midnight and all the hours in between, 
when the ocean was calm and when it was 
rough.” —Time, June 23, 1975 
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AFTER 16 YEARS, the 
Republicans finally get what 
they want—cuts in estate and 
capital-gains taxes 
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Yep, Congress and Clinton finally balanced the budget. But in their haste 
to hand out goodies, they missed a chance to defuse some time bombs 


By NANCY GIBBS 





OTHING MAKES POLITICIANS HAPPIER THAN MAKING 
people happy, especially when those politicians can 
say they've made history at the same time. And so last 
week on a perfect day, they all came together bearing 
gifts: interns whooped and staff members grinned on 
the White House lawn as the President basked in the 
ultimate triumph of his long march to the center, 
which almost none of the cheering Democrats be- 
hind him had backed. Down the street on the Capitol steps, Re- 
publican lawmakers and a flock of Boy Scouts with balloons gath- 
ered around the nearly deposed Newt Gingrich and the newly 





grandiloquent Trent Lott, who declared, “Today we celebrate the | 


beginning of a new era of freedom.” And his was about the most 
modest toast of the day. 

Such days are the blessings of a booming economy. In the 
year when the stock market landed on Mars and inflation be- 
came a fugitive, Washington embraced a new politics of abun- 
dance, enacting a five-year budget deal that gives away some- 


TIME 


thing to just about everyone. Republicans finally realized their 
cherished goal of cutting capital-gains and estate taxes; in return 
Democrats got to spend more on education, more on cities 
more on welfare, more on children’s health, just more in gener- 
al. The deal passed last week was historic because it balanced 
the budget for the first time in nearly 30 years, made the biggest 
tax cut in 16 years and managed both without bloodshed. It was 
left to sober economists to swat away all that confetti and note 
that the economy was going to do a lot of that anyway and that 
the big, important issues—like fixing Social Security and 
Medicare—had all been quietly tabled. 

And so what was a triumph of politics was also a failure of will 
not because the politicians neglected to do what they had 
promised but because in a rare moment in history when so much 
more was possible, Bill Clinton and Gingrich and Lott did only 
what they had promised to do. In private, the architects admitted 
as much. On the telephone Wednesday afternoon Lott put it this 
way: “We didn’t do nearly enough in spending restraint in my 
opinion. But to get what we wanted on the tax-relief side, we made 
some concessions.” A White House official was even blunter 


t-run health care. Now we're balancing the budget and cutting taxes. — 
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Tax Break Na 
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Contributions are still limited to $2,000 a year, but the new law will allow 
penalty-free withdrawals for college tuition and first-time home purchases. 
spouses of individuals with pension plans can now participate, 
and new Roth IRAs offer tax-free earnings on nondeductible contributions. 


Parents get $400 for each child 16 and under in 1998, rising to $500 a 
child thereafter. The benefit is available to low-income families even if they 


When they sell their primary home, couples pay no tax on the first 
$500,000 in profit ($250,000 for singles). The top tax rate for capital gains 
drops from 28% to 20%. For those in the lowest bracket, it falls from 15% 


Parents can deposit $500 annually into an education IRA for each child 17 


and younger. Students (or their parents) also get a $1,500 Hope credit 
against expenses for their first two years in college and as much as a 


$1,000 credit for their third and fourth years. As much as $2,500 in annual 
interest on student-loan payments will be tax deductible starting in 2001. 


IRAs 

Nonworking 
CHILD TAX 
CREDITS pay no federal income tax. 
CAPITAL 
GAINS 

to 10%. 
STUDENT 
BENEFITS 
ESTATE 
TAXES 


$1.3 million, 


“They took care of their contributors. We 
took care of our voters.” 

Of course, the truly historic thing 
about the deal was how both parties were 
so spooked by their own pasts. This bud- 
get, which shrinks the deficit by $182 bil- 
lion over five years, pales against the 
deals of 1990 and 1993, which shrank the 
deficit more than twice as much and laid 
the groundwork for the recovery that 
made this hootenanny possible. Those 
showdowns were bloody, fratri- 
cidal affairs that left many in 


Exemption from taxes on an estate has been raised from $600,000 to 
$1 million. Family-owned businesses have a new exemption of as much as 


cial Security recipients, along came the 
statisticians with a check for $225 billion— 
courtesy of an economy then growing at 
6%. It was at that point that the budget 
debate slid from discipline into gratitude. 
There was suddenly enough money for 
everyone. 

Still, the deal nearly broke down at sev- 
eral turns as the Clinton Administration 
pushed for more spending and the Repub- 
licans tried for deeper tax cuts. As the two 


Limits and Conditions 


Tax-deductible contributions start phasing out 
for couples earning $50,000 and singles 
earning $30,000. The Roth IRA phase-out 
pe at $150,000 for couples, $95,000 for 
singles. 


Phase-out begins for couples with income of 
as much as $110,000, singles with income of 
as much as $75,000. 


Assets must be held 18 months or longer for 
the new lower rates to apply. 


Benefits phase out for the IRA at incomes of 
$150,000 for couples, $95,000 for singles. 
Couples earning $80,000 (singles $40,000) 
begin to lose the Hope credit. Interest 
deductions trail off at $60,000 and $40,000. 


The increase in the estate exemption will 
occur in gradual increments during the next 
eight years. 


parties inched forward, each beat back 
threats from its own ranks. The Adminis- 
tration endured shouting matches with 
congressional Democrats until the very 
end. The Republicans had an even tougher 
go of it, almost decapitating Gingrich when 
he suggested they postpone tax cuts and, 
more recently, when he seemed too quick 
to compromise with Clinton. 
White House officials talked this week 
of deliverance: delivering tuition credits 
for suburban voters, delivering 
tax credits for middle-class fami- 





both parties wondering why they 
bothered in the first place. In 
1990 George Bush broke a cam- 
paign promise and raised taxes; 
he never regained the public’s 
trust. In 1993 the Democrats es- 
sentially took the same approach 
and a year later lost control of 
both houses of Congress. 

But if sacrifice was out of order 
this year, so too was any sense of 
urgency. Back in May, at the mo- 
ment both parties were poised to 
suck it in and embrace a reduction 
in cost-of-living increases for So- 


The Path Not Taken 


Without a deal, the deficit would have shrunk even faster. 
$150 


Deficit projections in billions 
New balanced-budget agreement 
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lies with children and health care 
for the kids of the working poor. 
The balanced-budget bill, they 
argued, delivered them from 
25 years of wandering in the 
tax-and-spend wilderness. “These 
things are aimed right at the vot- 
ers you need to build a majority 
in a national election,” said a 
senior aide. “That’s why we did 
it” Almost as an afterthought, 
he added, “I mean, we also did it 
because it was the right thing 
to do.” 

Either way, the payoff has 











se 
been unmistakable. In a TIME/CNN poll last a ' 


week, 41% of those surveyed, a thin plural- 

ity, credited the Republicans with passing 
the budget deal and giving it a conservative 
tilt. But the poll shows Americans awarding 
the Democrats a distinct edge over the 
c.o.P. in handling the nation’s problems 
and an impressive 60% approving of the 
President's handling of his job—nearly an 
all-time high. 

So, if Democrats get most of the credit 
for the most popular Republican ideas, 
why did Gingrich seem to be the happiest 
man in Washington last week? Gingrich 
was trying to find comfort in the intellectu- 
al victory, and held not one but two self- 
congratulatory parties to celebrate. (At the 
second party he passed out pens and chil- 
dren donned T shirts that read G.o.P. 1997 
TAX CUTS—THE REAGAN LEGACY.) After 
months and months of either avoiding re- 
porters or lambasting them, the Speaker 
got on the phone one night and poured 
forth his good cheer. “Four years ago,” he 
declared, “we were raising taxes and mov- 
ing toward government-run health care. 
Now we're balancing the budget and cut- 
ting taxes. It’s fair to say if you were to look 
at our speeches in 1994 and what passed to- 
day and will pass tomorrow, you'd have to 
say the world is a lot closer to what we cam- 
paigned on than to what anybody else did.” 

Both sides are aware of the charge of 
cowardice, the accusation that they had 
missed the chance to use this sweet, pros- 
perous moment to make some hard 
changes in entitlements before the baby 
boomers retire and melt down the whole 
system. The White House recognizes the 
validity of this complaint on some philo- 
sophical level, but the charge has no con- 
nection with their reality. “Ah, you guys 
won't be happy until we have surgery 
without anesthesia,” says a cheerily irate 
Rahm Emanuel, senior adviser to the 
President. Burned by health-care reform, 
Clinton has concluded that big change and 
bold reforms may be popular with editori- 
al writers but are toxic with voters. Better 
to move at the margins, insure an extra 5 
million children, gradually herd more se- 
niors into managed-care programs, prune 
the rough edges on last year’s welfare re- 
form, change the system drop by drop and 
let history judge the results. 

The Senate at least took a swipe at the 
encrusted special interests, voting in June 
to raise the Medicare eligibility age to 67, 
hike premiums for wealthier retirees and 
require nursing-home residents to make a 
small co-payment. But the House didn’t 
want to go along. “We did a courageous 
thing,” says Lott. As the negotiations en- 
tered their final stage, Lott recalls, the re- 
sponse from House members “went from a 














a ‘What it means to you 


ity vou ‘have a Washington lobbyist 


Packed inside the hundreds of pages of the 
balanced-budget deal is the handiwork of 
Washington's agile lobbyists, who have 
carved ornate preferences for their clients. 
A sampling of their latest handiwork: 


Smoke and Mirrors 

Just when it seemed tobacco companies 
couldn't get a break, congressional tax 
writers inserted a breathtaking absolution 
worth perhaps $2 billion a year. The 
provision means the new tobacco taxes 
that pay for children's health insurance 
are credited against the $368 billion 
settlement that tobacco companies 

have promised to pay. 


Easy on Hard Cider 

Taxes on hard cider fall from $1.07 to 22.6¢ 
per gal. Hard-cider producers argued that 
the drink competes with beer, not wine, 
and therefore should be taxed at the 
frosty-mug rate. 


The American Way 

Changes in special foreign-tax rules inserted 
after the House and Senate passed their tax 
bills give Amway, the Michigan consumer- 
products giant, favorable tax treatment for 
two of its Asian affiliates. 


Fast-Food Break 


Truckers and airline pilots can deduct 80% 
of their business meals. Everyone else can 
still write off only half the cost of that 
cinnamon roll. 


courteous blank stare to an outright NO! 

. I'm ashamed of the House, and I’m 
ashamed of the President,” says Lott, fault- 
ing the President for refusing to take on the 
senior lobby even at a moment of record 
approval ratings and with no need to ever 
face them again at the polls. 

So the Senate Medicare reforms van- 
ished, and in their place came $115 billion 
in cuts to hospitals that even the medical 
industry knew were largely inevitable. 
Elsewhere, the budgeteers fell back on 
easy targets: raising taxes on cigarettes, 
boosting fees on airline tickets and selling 
off pieces of the public trust, like the 
broadcast spectrum, to raise some of the 
money needed to help bring the budget 
into balance. 

The hard-liners aren't about to let ei- 
ther side off the hook. “This is a budget 


For Faithful Service 

Employees of Texas-based Sammons 
Enterprises are allowed to receive stock 
from the founder's estate without paying 
estate taxes on the transfer. 


Tax-Break Express 

This year's award for creative giveaways 
goes to Delaware Senator William Roth, who 
found a way to give Amtrak a $2.3 billion 
tax preference with an obscure accounting 
change. In effect, Amtrak gets a tax refund 
for payments made to the Treasury by a 
handful of older railroad companies that 
died to create it 26 years ago. 


Manna for Microsoft 

Software publishers are exempt from paying 
taxes on a portion of the income from 
licensing their products abroad. Producers 
of other intellectual property, like compact 
discs and movies, already enjoy this 
provision. 


Golden Parachute 

Skydiving enthusiasts are exempt from a 
10% excise tax on airline tickets because 
they take off in a plane but almost never 
complete the trip on board. 


Clerk Credit 

Score another win for majority leader Trent 
Lott. Thanks to him, county clerks and 
sheriffs in his home state of Mississippi can 
deduct more of their business expenses 
than before. 


with no sacrifice, no hard choices and no 
change in spending patterns or public 
policies,” said Texas G.o.p. Senator Phil 
Gramm. “It’s very good politics. But we're 
betting an awful lot on the strength of the 
economy, and we haven't done anything 
fundamentally to restrain spending.” Even 
worse, to Gramm’s mind, is the inclusion 
of new programs—like the $24 billion set 
aside for states to provide health care for 
children who have no insurance—that are 
being sold as fiscally prudent. “The new 
spending programs are like baby hip- 
popotami now,” Gramm explains, relish- 
ing every syllable. “They're small and 
they’re cute. But in five years each of 
those baby hippopotami will be a big, ol’ 
ugly hippopotamus.” 

Sensitive about unfinished business, 
Clinton last week began moving his rhe- 
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torical chips behind a new commission 
created by the deal to recommend long- 
overdue changes in the Medicare system— 
the Washington equivalent of hitting the 
snooze bar. The commission, by law, must 
report its recommendations to Congress in 
two years, safely after the midterm elec- 
tions but just around the time both parties 
start staging for the 2000 campaign. 
Which is why hardly anyone thinks either 
party will take the entitlement challenge 
any more seriously then than it does now. 
By Friday, White House aides let it be 
known that the President had asked his 
top economics adviser, 
Gene Sperling, to report 
to him on ways to 
solve the Social Security 
dilemma—before Clinton 
leaves for vacation on 
Aug. 18. The President 


“has a chance to build a CLINTON 





The taxpayers weigh in 

@ Who was more responsible for 
getting the budget agreement 
completed—Bill Clinton or the 
Republicans in Congress? 





MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


What Tax Cut? 


Why some of the “wealthy” have nothing to gain 


HE NEW TAX BILL HAS SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE, IT’S TRUE: A CORNUCOPIA 

of savings for the middle class, plenty of goodies for the rich and poor—and 

a dagger in the back for upper-income wage slaves. The most pathetic of 

these victims are the high-earning slobs who live middle-class life-styles 
because of the high costs in cities where they must work and the draining ex- 
pense of things like child care. O.K. No sad violins for onetime yuppies now 
pulling down $100,000 a year. Things aren't so bad for them. But 
that income isn’t exactly the stuff of winters in Bimini. And the 
new tax bill deals this bunch out in a big way. 

Wealth is a relative thing. We can all agree that Bill Gates 
has it and that the typical bus driver does not. But in between, 
much depends on individual circumstances. It’s no stretch to in- 
terpret $100,000 as a lot of money for a childless couple in 
2% Louisville, Ky., where life is good and the cost of living is low. 





consequential legacy,” 


says a White House ad- — REPUBLICANS 


41% But that same money disappears fast for a two-earner family in 
74 70 a high-cost city like New York, Chicago or Los Angeles, with 





viser. “He has locked 
up something important 
and attainable. Now he 
has to turn his attention 
to bigger things.” 

And certainly few 
things are bigger than 
this. By 2030, notes for- 
mer Senator Warren 
Rudman of the Concord 
Coalition, a bipartisan 
group founded to pro- budget? 
mote a balanced budget, —_LKELY 
the number of retirees 
will be growing at more UNLIKELY 
than twice the rate of 
workers needed to sup- 
port them. Tax payments 
from workers will fall 
well short of the dollars necessary to pro- 
vide seniors with health-care and pension 
benefits. The Congressional Budget Of- 
fice does not even bother to calculate that 
much red ink; instead, in charts project- 
ing the deficit in 2030, it relies on the no- 
tation NC, meaning “not calculable.” A 
cso official explains, “That’s shorthand 
for fiscal meltdown.” Says Rudman: “The 
numbers are relentless. The curve line 
goes straight up after 2002. These are de- 
cisions that will just become more diffi- 
cult to make.” —Reported by James Carney, 
John F. Dickerson and J.F.0. McAllister/ 
Washington 


advantage? 





For more information on the budget and 
tax cuts, see AllPolitics.com 


Republicans proposed these tax 
cuts because they are good for the 
country or to win political 


GOOD FOR THE COUNTRY 24% 


POLITICAL ADVANTAGE 67% 


@ Is it likely or unlikely that this 
agreement will result in a balanced 


From a telephone poll of 814 adult Amencans taken for 
TIME/CNN on July 30-31 by Yankelovich Partners Inc 
Sampling is 3.4%. “Not sures” omitted. 





three children approaching college age and parents who may 
need financial help. Yet the new tax bill arbitrarily sets that lev- 
el as the threshold for wealth. Provisions for education and 
child tax credits and dream 1Ras are phased out at household- 
income levels between $80,000 and $160,000. With that much 
income, lawmakers presume, families already have enough 
money invested in things that will be sold for a capital gain. 
That's the bone that was thrown to the wealthy—a lower capi- 
tal-gains tax rate. It’s a valuable bone, for sure. The catch is that 
you have to be invested in order to gnaw on it. The super- 
wealthy will do fine buying and selling things. But many wage 
slaves just don’t have the cash. 
40% Consider the plight of Mid L. Manager. At age 46, he’s reel- 
52% ing in $110,000 a year. When the last of his three children start- 
ed school, his wife went back to work, and she now makes 
$50,000. It sounds like a lot of money, even to him. But his job 
is in the big city, where federal, state and local income taxes, 
which have not changed, eat up nearly a third of his gross 
household income and nearly half of every raise. On an after-tax 
basis, his wife's job barely covers the cost of dry cleaning and a mother’s helper, 
without whom she could not work. Manager’s nothing-fancy four-bedroom, 
two-bathroom house cost him $475,000. So he has a fat monthly pay- 
ment. He'd love to invest more in the stock market. But his eldest child 
starts college in three years. Every spare dime goes into a short-term 
bond fund, where it is certain to hold its value and be available when 
the tuition bill arrives. It’s all Manager can do to fully fund his 401(k) 
plan, which is in stocks. But that is a tax-deferred account. So the low- 
er gains-tax rate is no help. 
Is Manager wealthy? He certainly doesn’t feel that way. Still, 
he’s thankful that the new tax bill at least doesn’t hurt him. 
Sure, he believes there’s a fundamental inequity about income 
thresholds for tax breaks and thinks that if they must exist, they 
should be higher. But he knows it would not be politically cor- 
rect for someone of his means to complain. So he won't. That's 
why I’m doing it for him. 7 










They took care of their contributors. We took care of our voters. 
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With a wave of my hand, skim milk will now be called fat free milk. 
But this is no illusion. Skim milk has always been fat free. And it’s 
Fo) e- ba-M al-lem-|| Mol maaloMalelua(-iale-Me) mM 7ale)(-Manl| @mcocomm. Aal(oiame-iilisiet- mas —- 
it’s time to perform my favorite bit of magic. Making it disappear. 


MILK 


Where’s your mustache?” 


DAVID COPPERFIELD ©1997 NATIONAL FLUID MILK PROCESSOR PROMOTION BOARD 














_ From Here to Paternity 


Bill Cosby offers a blood test, and Autumn Jackson 
gets another father figure or two. Is this a sitcom? 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


OOD NEWS: FRESH EPISODES OF BILL 

Cosby’s css sitcom will start taping 

this week. The show may be strug- 

gling in the ratings and a little short 
on yucks, but at least it will be a relief from 
the seamy, real-life family drama that 
America’s favorite father has been starring 
in all summer. 

That drama appeared to end two weeks 
ago, when a jury convicted Autumn Jackson, 
22, the woman who claims to be Cosby’s il- 
legitimate daughter, of extortion for trying to 
coax $40 million out of Dear Old (Maybe) 
Dad in exchange for her not taking her story 
to the tabloids. But the soap opera keeps tak- 
ing new twists. The issue of whether Cosby 
really is Autumn’s father—he denies it, while 
admitting he had sex with her mother—was 
ruled irrelevant at the trial. But last week on 
cNnBC’s Rivera Live, Cosby attorney Jack 
Schmitt dropped a bombshell: he said Cosby 
was having blood drawn—“as we speak”— 
for a DNA comparison, to try to settle the pa- 
ternity matter once and for all. Schmitt chal- 
lenged Autumn Jackson to do the same. 

Blindsided on live TV, her attorney 
Robert M. Baum at first hedged, but later 
said Jackson would not submit to the test, 
at least not until after her sentencing in Oc- 
tober. “The test will not change the fact 
that Autumn was raised to believe he was 
the father,” Baum said. Jackson supporters 
attacked the Cosby TV ploy as grandstand- 
ing, pointing out that he had refused their 
earlier requests to take a paternity test. 
Some skeptics were suspicious because Cos- 
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by’s blood sampling was done by surprise 
and in secret rather than in a controlled set- 
ting along with Autumn, in keeping with the 
usual practice in paternity cases. And the 
rest of the country wondered whether the 
whole sad affair could get any messier. 

It could. Jerald Jackson, who is named 
on the birth certificate as Autumn’s father, 
claims he is her real dad. Jackson, a con- 
victed felon who is now a truck driver and 
born-again Christian, says he and Autumn’s 
mother, Shawn Upshaw, had a relationship 
while she was a prostitute. (Upshaw “cate- 
gorically denies” that she ever worked as a 
prostitute, says her attorney, Wanda Akin.) 
“We really cared about one another, and 
Autumn was supposed to symbolize that,” 
Jackson told TIME. “I don’t just believe I am 
the father. I know I am the father.” 

Then, from behind Door No. 3, yet an- 
other candidate emerged for the title of Au- 
tumn’s father. He is a former busboy 
named Jesus Vasquez, whom Up- 
shaw apparently married in 1973, a 
year before Autumn’s birth—a mar- 
riage arranged, according to former 
friends, to help the Mexican immi- 
grant gain U.S. citizenship. Joan 
Green, who was a waitress at the Los 
Angeles restaurant where Upshaw’s 
mother and Vasquez worked, says 
everyone there assumed Vasquez 
was the girl’s father. “The shape of 
her eyes and her eyebrows are Je- 
sus,” Green says. “And if you look at 
her baby pictures, Autumn had pin- 
straight hair.” Upshaw, through her 
attorney, asserts that she never lived 
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Autumn Jackson and her 
mother outside the courthouse last month 
or had sexual relations with Vasquez, who 
has not surfaced, though a marriage license 
confirming their nuptials has. 

Cosby’s paternity-test gambit has forced 
the disputants to jockey quickly for the high 
moral ground. Baum called on Cosby to ask 
Judge Barbara Jones for leniency in sentenc- 
ing Autumn, who faces up to 12 years in 
prison. “I know Dr. Huxtable would come 
forward and ask for leniency; Mr. Cosby 
should come forward,” Baum said on TV. 


| Cosby's publicist, David Brokaw, called the 


invoking of Cosby's former TV alter ego “a 
cheap shot” and complained that Jackson 
has yet to apologize or show any remorse for 
her actions. 

The extended scrapping highlights a 
mystery that has dogged the whole sorry af- 
fair: Why has Cosby pursued the case so vig- 
orously—even after his victory in court— 
thus ensuring weeks of embarrassing and 
possibly damaging publicity? It appears to 
be the rare case of a show-biz celebrity more 
concerned with principles—at least, his 
view of them—than with protecting his pub- 
lic image. Obviously Cosby was so angered 
by Jackson’s demands for money (the last 
one came on the day of his son’s murder) 
that he made the case a moral crusade. 
“Cosby is a very headstrong guy, a man of 
principle who dictates his own decisions,” 
says Dan Klores, a New York p.r. consultant 
who has worked with Cosby. “He clearly 
was out to teach these people a lesson.” 

The question is whether in teaching 
them a lesson, Cosby will wind up looking 
heartless and vindictive. Even many who 
dispute Autumn’s claims and applaud the 
verdict are disturbed at the thought that 
she could serve prison time. “She’s not a 
criminal,” says Jerald Jackson. “She was 
like a spoiled brat who threw a $40 mil- 
lion tantrum. You don’t lock up a spoiled 
brat.” That depends on which father knows 
best. —Reported by Charlotte Faltermayer/ 
New York 


DEAT OLD DADS Jerald Jackson, left, claims 
that he, not Cosby, is Autumn's real father 
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Suicide bombers devastate a Jerusalem market. 
Will the U.S. step in to revive the peace talks? 


By LISA BEYER JERUSALEM 


HE SCENE IS SO HORRIBLY FA 
miliar. A sunny afternoon. Shop- 
pers crowding a city street. Then 
the deadly blast of a bomb, 
carnage and chaos. Neither the 
former peacemaking Labor gov- 
ernment nor the present secur- 
ity-minded Likud government 
has figured out a way to stop it 

This time the bombers came well 
dressed, one in a dark suit, one in a light 
suit. A car dropped them off just outside 
Jerusalem’s main food market, and they 
walked into the crowded center of the 
bazaar, carrying attaché cases. At 1:10 p.m., 
positioned 100 ft. apart and apparently in 
eye contact, one of them, standing in a cov- 
ered lane, detonated a lethal parcel con- 
taining about 20 lbs. of TNT packed with 
rusty screws and nails. Three seconds later, 
the second man exploded his suitcase 
bomb along an open street crammed with 
lunchtime shoppers. “This is madness,” 
cried an anguished onlooker amid the 
tangle of human limbs, blackened flesh, 
crushed fruit and building rubble. The 
blasts also blew away the lower portions 
of the bombers’ bodies, leaving their still 
unidentified faces gruesomely intact. 

The suicide bombers killed 13 and 
wounded 170 in the attack, which was 
claimed by the radical Islamist group 
Hamas. The bloodshed scotched the latest 
attempts at reconciliation between Israelis 
and Palestinians and set back U.S. plans to 
reinvigorate the comatose peace process 
Arafat has suf- 
fered yet another blow to his fragile au- 


Palestinian leader Yasser 
thority, cornered dangerously between 


militant Islamists and enraged Israelis. 
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Also in political trouble within his ruling 
coalition, Prime Minister Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu now probably faces more pressure 
to move further to the right. 

The terror strike last Wednesday was 
the worst since Netanyahu came to office 13 
months ago, vowing he could deliver prog 
ress toward peace together with the secu- 
rity Israelis crave. While he has borne 
much of the criticism for stalling peace ne- 
gotiations, he laid the blame for the bomb- 
ing squarely on Arafat, who has lately made 
vigilance against Islamist militants a low 
priority. Within hours of the blast, Netan- 
yahu responded with a program of un- 
precedentedly tough retaliatory measures. 
These amounted, in Arafat’s view, to “a 
declaration of war,” a characterization Ne- 
tanyahu didn’t even bother to dispute. 
“You can’t have peace,” he declared, 
“when people are blown to smithereens.” 

In Washington, President Clinton was 
equally tough on the Palestinians. “There is 
no excuse and there must be no tolerance 
for this kind of inhumanity,” he said, de- 
manding “concrete steps” by the Palestini- 
ans to fight terror. But fearful that violence 
could beget more violence, Administration 
officials began to think something bolder 
was required. The President postponed for 
only a week a planned mission by Middle 
East mediator Dennis Ross—his first since 
last April—to regenerate confidence, and 
huddled with his security advisers to con- 
sider what else Washington could do to re- 
pair the diplomatic damage. “It’s pretty 
clear,” said a U.S. official, “that it will be 
hard to get this on track unless there is a 
high degree of security cooperation.” 

To Arafat the cascade of events felt like 
an avalanche. By being lax on security is- 
sues, he had flirted with trouble, and the ex- 
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THE CARNAGE: Religious 
volunteers load a body 
onto a stretcher 





tremists had taken advantage. Before the 
bombing, the U.S. was prepared to lean on 
Netanyahu to make concessions that would 
restart negotiations, but now, suddenly, the 
full weight of American pressure has been 
shifted onto the Palestinians. In addition, 
the sting of Israel’s reprisals comes at a time 
when Arafat’s government is squirming 
under revelations of corruption 

None of these points were lost on the 
Palestinian extremists who claimed respon- 
sibility for the explosions. “Our first goal was 
to bring down Arafat’s administration,” says 
“Abu Assad,” a senior figure in the military 
wing of Hamas. According to him, the group 
was trying to prevent the anticipated full re- 
sumption of joint antiterror measures be- 
tween the Israelis and the Palestinians. “This 
cooperation,” notes Abu Assad, “is done at 


our expense.” Then, in a boast that might be 
only bravado, the Hamas activist claimed, 
“We were about to assassinate Dennis Ross” 
on one of his previous peace shuttles. U.S. of- 
ficials say there have been several threats 
against Ross, but no “near miss” attempts. 
Yet Abu Assad’s unconfirmable declaration 
bespeaks a growing Palestinian discontent 
with the American mediation role. 

The opponents of peace are adept at 
timing their deadly attacks to coincide with 
the resumption of momentum. Only two 
days before the bombing, it looked as if re- 
lations between the Israelis and the Pales- 
tinians were moving back to normal after a 
four-month chill. The standstill had been 
provoked by Netanyahu’s decision to build 
a new Jewish settlement in mostly Arab 
East Jerusalem, and that in turn led Arafat 


to restrict security cooperation, curtailing 
intelligence sharing and easing up on com- 
mitments to collect weapons, jail militants 
and stop calls to violence. On the Monday 
before the bombing, Israeli and Palestin- 
ian officials announced that at last the two 
sides would resume negotiations on out- 
standing disputes, paving the way for Ross 
to present an American initiative aimed at 
striking specific compromises. But the up- 
beat news was a call to arms for the Islam- 
ists, who are dedicated to sabotaging a 
peace process they regard as illegitimate 
When Arafat phoned Netanyahu an 
hour after the bombing to express his con- 
dolences, he received a furious dressing 
down. In a conversation Netanyahu’s office 
called “difficult and pointed,” the Prime 
Minister accused Arafat of having “encour- 
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Benjamin 
Netanyahu 
“You can’t have 
peace when people 
are blown to 
smithereen 


Yasser Arafat 


“We will do our best 


to confront these 
terrorist activities 
as we have done 
in the past.” 





aged the violence” by refusing to act against 
the Islamists. “You must change your poli 
cy 180 degrees,” he insisted. 

Netanyahu indefinitely closed Israel's 
borders to all Palestinians, putting some 
100,000 day laborers out of work. He 
banned travel within the West Bank, coop- 
ing up Palestinians in their hometowns 
and handicapping normal commerce. For 
the first time, the Israeli government said it 
would stop paying out several million dol- 
lars it owes the Palestinian Authority in tax 
refunds. The Israelis also decided to jam 
broadcasts of the Palestinian Authority's 
official Voice of Palestine radio station, 
whose transmissions have recently been 
filled with anti-Israeli invective. 

Taking on terror suspects directly, the 
Israeli government issued an arrest war- 
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rant for Palestinian police chief Ghazi Ja- 
bali, whom the Israelis accuse of inciting an 
attack on a Jewish settlement in the West 
Bank last month. Most ominously, Netan- 
yahu’s government warned that if Arafat 
didn’t neutralize activists, Israel would 
send its forces back into areas now under 
Palestinian self-rule to do the job. That 
would be a blatant violation of the Israeli- 
Palestinian accords. “You're not going to 
see tanks or columns of soldiers going in- 
side,” says a senior Israeli officer in the 
West Bank. “We'll go in only if we have 
very good intelligence on someone and a 
good plan to get our soldiers out safely.” 
As if the pressures on Arafat from out- 
side were not enough, they coincide with 
the worst domestic scandal of his tenure as 
Palestinian Authority chief. Last Friday his 
entire Cabinet resigned after the elected 
Legislative Council voted to demand that 
he dissolve his government and appoint a 
new one within a month. In the past, Arafat 
has capriciously ignored the council's reso- 
lutions, but the charges of abuse of power 


sures and policies with a corrupt adminis- 
tration and with no public support.” 
While the resignation of the Cabinet 
gave Arafat breathing room, there are no 
easy choices for him when it comes to han- 


| dling the Islamic militants. Palestinian offi- 





are badly undercutting his credibility. Says | 


an Arafat aide: “The resolution left Arafat 
armless. He can’t confront the Israeli mea- 
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cials show no great appetite for complying 
with Israeli and American demands to 
swoop down on them. Last week in Jericho 
a senior official counseled Arafat, “We 
speak and act as if we are puppets manipu- 
lated by the Israelis, and the time has come 
to stop this apologetic policy.” Yet Arafat, 
according to one of his associates, is terrified 
that the Islamists will carry out more 
bombings, prompting a dramatic response 
by Israel that will bring an end to self-rule. 

The result may be a middle course. The 
Palestinian Authority made a handful of ar- 
rests last week, but Israeli intelligence is 
not convinced it means business. Says an 
Israeli official: “Our assessment is that 
Arafat will cooperate on a small scale, but 
he has no intention of confronting Hamas 
right now.” 

Arafat may not see much to gain by 
bowing to Israel’s demands, since he does 
not trust Netanyahu to proceed with ex- 





panding self-rule in return. Says an Arafat 
confidant: “He basically thinks nothing is 
possible with Netanyahu.” The feeling, of 
course, is mutual. Even under the Labor 
Party, which reached the Oslo accords with 
Arafat, mutual violations of the provisions 
were common. But then the two leader- 
ships had a solid relationship, providing a 
base more valuable than the written docu- 
ments for peace to grow. Now it’s gone. 

After the bloody bombing last week, 
Israeli author David Grossman published 
a plea for help in the daily newspaper 
Mavariv: “Israel and the Palestinians are 
no longer capable of reaching, by them- 
selves, an arrangement that will promise 
them true peace. They are the captives of 
their history and psychology and have lost 
the ability to save themselves from it.” Ask- 
ing Washington to intervene, Grossman 
wrote, “If somebody in the world still cares 
about what is going on here, he’d better do 
something.” But even if the Clinton Ad- 
ministration decides to answer that call, it 
will be harder than ever to figure out what 
that “something” is. —With reporting 
by Dean Fischer/Washington and Aharon Klein/ 
Jerusalem 








Subway Scare: Terror Takes Aim at New York | 





BOUT 11 P.M. ON WEDNES- 2°. were identified as Gazi Ibrahim 
day, a frantic man flagged * } Abu Mezer, 23, and Lafi Khalil, 
down a police car in 22, both Palestinians carrying 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Something Jordanian passports. Did the 
terrible was about to happen, he two have links to the militant 
tried to tell the cops, using bro- Islamic movement? Amid the 
ken English and sign language. squalor of their apartment were 
At one point he flung his arms reportedly a picture of the blind 
apart to indicate an explosion. Egyptian cleric convicted of 
When a translator arrived at the conspiring to blow up New York 
local precinct house, the man re- City landmarks, and a_ note 
ported a plot by men he was liv- threatening violence against | 
ing with to set off an explosion in U.S. and Jewish targets. Khalil | 
co ae City’s ria that _ prin ibaa book 
| could have matched in carnage isting the name of a known ter- 
the blast that had just devastated A sequela Jerusalem? Kall let and Abu Mezes were rorist. Also found: Abu Mezer’s 
Jerusalem’s busiest market. net cn pemepony Cerees beagnal completed application for polit- 
New York police and federal officers moved into action. | ical asylum in the U.S. conthia phen’ thot lethal hack falsely 20- 





They surrounded a rundown building at 248 Fourth Ave. » just 
outside the middle-class Park Slope neighborhood, 
evacuated 90 nearby residents ant rerouted subway trains 
that carry 300,000 passengers every rush hour. Just before 
dawn, heavily armed cops swarmed into a first-floor apart- 
ment. One of the men inside reached into a bag, while anoth- 
er lunged for one of the officers’ guns. Both men were shot re- 
peatedly. The bag turned out to contain a powerful pipe bomb, 
one of several in the apartment. The suspect had succeeded in 
flicking one of four toggle switches needed to detonate it. 
The two wounded men—recovering at a local hospital— 


cused him of belonging to the fundamentalist group Hamas. 
Abu Mezer is from Hebron, a Hamas stronghold on the 
West Bank, and was detained several days for rock throwing 
during the intifadeh, Arrested at the Canadian border in Janu- 
ary as he tried to enter the U.S. illegally, he was detained until 
Feb. 6, when he posted a $5,000 bond. Some reports said Abu 
Mezer’s alleged bombmaking was sped by news of the Hamas 
attack in Jerusalem. On Saturday, though, Hamas released a 
statement denying involvement in the Brooklyn plot. It de- 
clared, “Our battlefield is Palestine.” —By Michael S. Serrill. Re- 
ported by William Dowell/New York and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Things we've noticed about Americans: 


Going places is 
a national obsession. 


The reliable 
new Chevy Malibu 





Been there, 1969 





Up to 100,000 miles before its first scheduled tune-up: *5-year/150,000 mile coolant life! 
*Lubed-for-life chassis. *Lifetime transmission fluid! * Have a nice trip 
* Look! ~S It even won the Motor Trend 1997 Car of the Year award! Pretty neat, huh? 


*1-800-New Malibu) *www.chevrolet.com/malibu  *$15,995" 


The All-New Malibu 


The Car You Knew America Could Build. SS Genuine Chevrolet 
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By TERRY MCCARTHY 


HE CAMBODIAN VILLAGE OF KDEP 
Tmar, deep in the northwest 
forests near the Thai border, lies 
within a minefield. In the nine 
months since Khmer Rouge cadres 
forced 188 families to live there, 
mines have injured 16 people, killing five. 
Planted by numerous belligerent factions 
during Cambodia's three decades of war, 
the mines are in the fields behind the 
houses, along the rutted track that is the 
only access to the village and in the forest 
where the villagers gather wood 

“Life is bad here,” says Pou Venh, 
father of three, a sad-faced man whose 
body is emaciated by malaria. “There is no 
land for growing rice, no food, mines 
everywhere. The school has no furniture.” 
He and his wife try to keep their children 
from wandering too far, but they don’t 
even know if the patch of ground around 
their small wooden shack is safe. Two 
months ago a pregnant woman was killed 
by a mine as she walked to the outdoor 
latrine 20 yds. behind her hut. 

Outside the areas that the Khmer 
Rouge control, villages are acquiring 





motorcycles, electricity, pagodas, noodle 
stands. But the Khmer Rouge do not permit 
such progress to reach Kdep Tmar. Malaria 
is endemic there, and the settlement’s only 
doctor was killed by a mine in the forest 
when he went to gather herbs for his sick 
son. Kdep Tmar’s people are on a dark, for- 
bidding path that stretches back through 
years of civil war and bad karma and leads 
to nowhere but suffering and death. It is the 
road Pol Pot chose for Cambodia. 

Last week Pol Pot reached the end of 
that road, in a show trial staged in the jun- 
gle by his own cadres, which have official- 
ly expelled him from the movement that 
was responsible for the death of more than 
1 million Cambodians between 1975 and 
1979. To publicize his removal, the Khmer 
Rouge invited reporter Nate Thayer, of the 
Far East Economic Review, and camera- 
man David McKaige, whose footage was 
purchased by asc’s Nightline, to witness 
the proceedings. 

Thayer says the gray-haired Pol Pot is 
BROTHER NO. 1: Pol Pot, at his show trial, 
was bowed but unbloodied 
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rkness of Cambodia 


he bloody reign of Pol Pot, but his ugly legacy of violence will not go away 


“thoroughly destroyed, a broken man.” | 


Maybe so, but his announced punishment, 
life imprisonment, is curiously lenient by 
Khmer Rouge standards, which tradition- 
ally hold justice to be a bullet or a blow to 
the back of the skull with a hoe. Many 
Cambodians believe that the trial was a 
sham, and the U.S. continues to insist that 
Pol Pot be forced to stand trial before an in- 
ternational tribunal. —,, 

Meanwhile his bru- 3 
talizing legacy lives on 
in a country where 
government policy is 5 
carried out by force. 
Early last month, a 
bloody power grab by 
Hun Sen, one of Cam- 
bodia’s two Prime Min- 
left at least 
65 people dead in the 
streets of Phnom Penh. 
Hun Sen’s followers 
then rounded up more 
than 30 of his chief ri- 
vals, some of whom had 
their eyes gouged out 
before being summari- 
ly executed. 


isters, 


rR ; . _ photo from the late "70s, took 
: eg to Cambo- Cusbedia > that led 
dia have come away only to suffering and death 


charmed by the lush 
beauty of the country- 
side and the smiling 
people. But the violent 
side of Cambodian life 
can manifest itself almost without warn- 
ing. “Cambodians have this darkness, 
which is part of the shadow of their sweet- 
ness,” says David Chandler, who has writ- 
ten a biography of Pol Pot and several his- 
tories of the country. “Many of us who keep 
going there still find it hard to understand.” 
Chandler observes that Pol Pot, with his 
gentle voice, never failed to charm those he 
met. He liked to quote French poetry. This 
was the same man who had his staff exe- 
cuted after his house in Phnom Penh had 
power failures. 

When the Vietnamese communists 
took Saigon in 1975, they put their “class 
enemies” into re-education camps. In 
neighboring Cambodia, Pol Pot built exter- 
mination camps. Teachers, doctors, people 
who could speak a foreign language, even 





BEFORE THE FALL: Pol Pot, ina 


ONE MILLION DEAD: The country 
that built temples all over 
Southeast Asia now enshrines 
skulls as a way to remember 





people who wore glasses, were purged as 
he sought to reduce all of Cambodia to the 
level of the peasant class. The Vietnamese 
could be cruel captors, but their Confucian 
heritage left them open to educational re- 
form. In Cambodia, by contrast, Bud- 
dhism encouraged a belief in the in- 
eluctability of karma and the idea that evil 
suffered is evil deserved. “The idea of kar- 


ma goes very deep in this society, and I 
think that was part of the mentality of the 
Khmer Rouge when they were massacring 
people,” said Francois Ponchaud, a priest 
who first went to Cambodia in 1965. “They 
believed their victims had made errors, 
political errors, and that killing them 
would allow them to be reborn as better 
people in their next lives.” Pol Pot has ad- 
mitted to some mistakes in the period 
from 1975 to 1979, but in his eyes they 
were mistakes of policy. About the million 
dead, he has never expressed any remorse. 

A Cambodian proverb says: If you are 
strong, make yourself feared; if you are 
weak, make yourself pitied. Cambodians 
are deeply insecure, aware that the proud 
temple-building empire of Angkor, which 
covered much of Southeast Asia in the 
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12th century, has shrunk to the small area 
of today’s Cambodia. This insecurity has 
prompted much irrational aggression. In 
1978 Pol Pot launched attacks on Vietnam, 
bragging that one Cambodian soldier 
could kill eight Vietnamese. It is a behav- 
ior pattern that is deeply rooted in the na- 
tional psyche: to hold power one must 
show the utmost ferocity and single-mind- 
, edness and never re- 
= veal weakness. 

Pol Pot is visibly 
weak now, suffering 
° from recurrent bouts of 
5 malaria and, reportedly, 
* a bad heart condition. 
= But even so, there was 
® something unreal about 

the televised jungle tri- 
al. When the rehearsed 
ranting of his accusers 
was finished, young sol- 
diers respectfully guid- 
ed the vilified leader toa 
waiting vehicle, which 
took him to a house in 
the jungle, possibly the 
last time the outside 
world will ever see him. 
Gone too was any likeli- 
hood that he will ever 
be brought to real jus- 
tice for instigating some 
of this century's most 
unspeakable crimes. 
By arresting Pol 
Pot and staging the subsequent trial, the 
Khmer Rouge were hoping to sanitize 
themselves so they can move from their 
futile armed resistance into the political 
game. In the past two years, a steady 
stream of people, tired of the deprivations 
of life in jungle villages like Kdep Tmar, 
have been defecting from Khmer Rouge 
control. Pol Pot may even have tacitly ap- 
proved his trial for the sake of the survival 
of his movement. 

But Pol Pot did not kill 1 million people 
on his own, and few Cambodians cheered 
as the man once called Brother No. 1 was 
carted out of view. a 
Terry McCarthy is a freelance writer who 
has covered Southeast Asia for 10 years and 


-has just returned from Cambodia. 
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INDIA AT FIVE-O 


The anniversary of the end of British rule is being greeted with 
shoulder-shrugging sourness. And it’s no wonder 


By Salman Rushdie 


HERE ARE REALLY ONLY TWO WAYS OF AR- 

riving at your 50th birthday. You can 1) 

do it defiantly: by thumbing your nose at 

Father Time, throwing the mother of all 

parties and announcing your intention 

of growing old disgracefully. Or you can 
2) deal with it grumpily: by pretending it isn’t 
happening, hiding your head under the pillows 
and wishing the day would just go away. On the 
occasion of my own recently completed half- 
century, my inclinations led me unequivocally 
down route 1. Now it’s India’s turn; but though the 50th an- 
niversary of the end of British rule is being loudly trumpeted 
around the world, India, while not entirely ignoring the event, 
is reacting with a halfhearted, shoulder-shrugging sourness, a 
certain category-2 lack of celebratory spirit that has raised 
many international observers’ eyebrows. You get the feeling 
the lady wishes she had lied about her age. 

Indians have always been less susceptible to anniversary- 
itis than Westerners. The annual Jan. 26 Republic Day pa- 
rades, popular with visitors to India largely because of the par- 
ticipation of glamorously caparisoned elephants, have been 
mostly ignored by the locals. Independence Day, Aug. 15, has 
also traditionally been a lackluster affair. Ten years ago, on the 
40th anniversary of the end of the Raj, I was at the Red Fort in 
Delhi, filming then Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's speech to a 
crushingly indifferent nation. The audience was so unim- 
pressed, in fact, that large numbers of people simply walked 
away while he was still speaking. 

The Indian governing élite has long evinced a certain 
wariness about sanctioning public resources for mere 
tamasha, or show. It is believed that the public would disap- 
prove of money wasted on, for example, fireworks displays, 
when it could be used for much needed irrigation schemes. 
Against this, one could argue that Indians’ estimation of their 
leaders has fallen so low—because of corruption scandals and 
interparty bickering—that it’s hard to see how a little fun 
would make things worse. And there aren’t actually many spe- 
cial proposals for worthy new schemes on the table. 

One could, therefore, wish for a touch more subcontinen- 
tal hoopla as the big five-0 comes around. In India, such plans 
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» as have been unveiled range from the conven- 
tionally tedious (members of Parliament will lis- 
= ten to recordings of speeches by Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru), to 
the shoestring amateur dramatics of “restaging” 
4 the passing of the 1942 Quit India Resolution in 
Bombay, to the plainly bizarre (viz. the apparent 
ly serious proposal to erect a statue of Gandhiji 
clad, no doubt, only in his legendary loincloth 
in Antarctica). And in Pakistan—after all, it’s 
Pakistan’s 50th anniversary too—even less has 
been promised. According to the Pakistani High Commission 
in London, the Nawaz Sharif government has decided to cel- 
ebrate “in a more humble manner.” Pakistani politicians have 
not been noted for their humility, so this is, in its way, some- 
thing of a first. 

Nehru, taking office as India’s first Prime Minister, de- 
scribed independence as the moment “when an age ends, and 
the soul of a nation, long suppressed, finds utterance.” The ex- 
planation for the nation’s present unwillingness to throw its 
Nehru topee in the air lies in the subsequent battering admin- 
istered by history to that newly liberated soul. If, in August 
1947, many Indians had idealistic hopes of a great new begin- 
ning, then August 1997 is suffused with the sense of an ending. 
Another age is ending: the first age, one might say, of post- 
colonial India. It has not been the promised golden age of free- 
dom. As a new era dawns, the prevailing mood is overwhelm- 
ingly one of disenchantment. 

Private citizens and public commentators alike readily 
provide a long, convincing list of reasons for this disenchant- 
ment, starting with the dark side of independence itself: par- 
tition. The decision to carve a Muslim homeland, Pakistan, out 
of the body of subcontinental India led to bloody massacres in 
which more than 500,000 Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims lost 
their lives. Partition has poisoned relations between the two 
newborn states ever since. Why on earth would anyone want 
to celebrate the 50th anniversary of one of the century's great 
tragedies? 

Like many secularist Indians, I would argue that partition 
was an avoidable mistake, the result not of historical in- 
evitability or the true will of the people but of political antag- 
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onisms—between Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, be- 
tween the Congress Party and the Muslim League—which 
gradually turned Jinnah, originally a strong opponent of the 
idea of a separate Muslim state, into its most ardent advocate 
and eventual founder. Of course, the divide-and-rule tactics of 
the British did not help. 

My own family, like so many of Muslim origin, was cut 
more or less in half by partition. My parents opted to stay in 
Bombay, as did my two uncles and their families. But my aunts 
and their families went to 
Pakistan. We escaped the 
worst of the bloodletting, 
but our lives were pro- 
foundly shaped by the 
frontier separating us. 
Who would celebrate the 
descent of the Iron Cur- 
tain, the building of the 
Berlin Wall? 

The period after parti- 
tion gives rise to a further, 
familiar litany of woes. 
The nation’s great social 
ills have not been cured. 
Indira Gandhi's famous 
slogan, Garibi Hatao (Re- 
move Poverty), was an 
empty promise. India’s 
poor are as poor as ever— 
and more numerous than 
ever, thanks in part to her 
son Sanjay’s hated forcible- 
sterilization campaign dur- 
ing Mrs. G.’s mid-1970s 
period of dictatorial emer- 
gency rule, which set back 
other efforts at birth con- 
trol by more than a genera- 
tion. Illiteracy, child labor, 
infant mortality, the priva- 
tions imposed by caste- 
ism—all these great issues 
remain unresolved. 

Ancient violence takes on new forms: the practice of set- 
ting fire to brides because of the inadequacy of their dowries 
is on the increase, there is terrifying evidence that ritual child 
sacrifice is being practiced by some followers of the cult of the 
goddess Kali, and communal violence erupts regularly. Ter- 
rorists advocating a separate Sikh state continue to plant 
bombs in Punjab, and terrorists advocating Kashmiri sepa- 
ratism abduct tourists in the beautiful valley. Large-scale 
bloodshed has been seen in Meerut, in Assam and in the wake 
of the destruction by Hindu nationalists of Ayodhya’s Babri 
Masjid, a mosque believed by some to stand on the site of the 
birthplace of the Hindu deity Lord Rama. 






MERE SHOW: Unlike the Mogul emperor who built the Taj Mahal, the 
current élite shuns spending money on great public displays 





My hometown, Bombay, for a long time believed itself im- 
mune to the worst of India’s communal evils. A series of explo- 
sions in 1993 destroyed that myth, giving proof that the ideal- 
ism, the innocence, of the first postindependence age had been 
blown away, perhaps forever. It happened in the heart of that 
great, inexhaustible metropolis, which stands for all that is best 
and worst in the new, modernizing India, all that is most dy- 
namically innovative and most hopelessly impoverished, most 
internationally minded and most narrowly sectarian. 

And then there’s cor- 
= ruption. In my novel The 
Moor’s Last Sigh, one of 
é the characters offers his 
definition of modern Indi- 
an democracy (“one man 
one bribe”) and of what he 
= calls the Indian Theory of 
* Relativity (“everything is 
6 for relatives”). Like most 
» things written about In- 
* dia, this looks like an ex- 
* aggeration but is actually 
3 an understatement. The 
gy. scale of public corrup- 
é tion is now so great as to 

be almost comical. From 
the Maruti scandal of the 
1970s (huge sums of pub- 
lic money disappeared 
from a “people’s car” proj- 
ect headed by Sanjay 
Gandhi) to the Bofors 
scandal of the 1980s (huge 
sums of public money 
went astray from an inter- 
national arms deal that 
besmirched the reputa- 
tion of Rajiv Gandhi) to 
the 1990s attempts to fix 
the movements of the In- 
dian stock market by us- 
ing, naturally, huge sums 
of public money, things 
have been going from bad to worse. Dozens of leading polit- 
ical figures, including the last Congress Prime Minister, P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, are under investigation for corruption. 
Laloo Prasad Yadav, former chief minister of Bihar (one of the 
poorest states of India), has been charged with involvement 
in the “fodder scam,” a swindle involving the diversion of, 
yes, huge sums of public money to rear great herds of whol- 
ly fictitious cattle. More than $250 million is alleged to have 
vanished in a scheme that even the immortal Chichikov, an- 
tihero of Gogol’s great scam-novel Dead Souls, could never 
have invented. 

There is also the rise of extremist Hindu nationalism, the 
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decay of the civil service on which Indian democracy has de- 
pended for so long, and, at this very moment, the tendency 
of Prime Minister I.K. Gujral’s minority coalition govern- 
ment to fragment. Bits of it have been breaking off with dis- 
tressing frequency, and it survives only because nobody 
really wants a general election; nobody, that is, except the 
militant Hindu B.J.p., the largest single party in Parliament, 
presently excluded from power but likely to win even more 
seats next time round and thus become harder to gang up 
against. If you’re old- 
fashioned, you can com- 
plain about the effect of 
MTV culture on Indian 
youth, and if you're a 
sports fan, you can 
lament India’s lack of 
world-class athletes, and 
so on and so on. 

And yet I do feel like 
celebrating. The news is 
not all bad. (For example, 
the election of India’s 
first untouchable Presi- 


dent, K.R. 
will almost 


Narayanan, 

certainly 
bring a great assault on 
the worst excesses of 
casteism.) Above _ all, 
however, I want to extol 
the virtues of the most 
thing _ that 


came into being on that 


important 


midnight 50 years ago, 
the innovation that has 
survived all that history 
could throw at it: the so- 
called idea of India. | 
have spent much of my 
adult life thinking and 


writing about thisidea. At "3p 
a 


the time of the last bout of 
anniversary-itis, in 1987, 
I traveled all over India 
asking ordinary people what they thought the idea was, and 
whether they found it to be valuable. Remarkably, given In- 
dia’s size and diversity, and Indians’ strong regional loyalties, 
all those I spoke to were entirely comfortable with the term 
India, entirely certain that they understood it and “belonged 
to” it. And yet their definitions differed radically, as did their 
ideas of what “belonging” might entail. 
And that multiplicity, finally, was the point. 


In the modern age, we have come to understand our 





own selves as composites, often contradictory, even inter- 
nally incompatible. We have understood that each of us is 
many different people. Our younger selves differ from our 
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MOOD OF DISENCHANTMENT: Violence and riots still mark the political 
life of India and account for a less than ebullient celebration 
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older selves; we can be bold in the company of our lovers 
and timorous before our employers, principled when we 
instruct our children and corrupt when offered some secret 
temptation; we are serious and frivolous, loud and quiet, 
aggressive and easily abashed. The 19th century concept of 
the integrated self has been replaced by this jostling crowd 
of “Is. And yet, unless we are damaged, or deranged, we 
usually have a relatively clear sense of who we are. | agree 
with my many selves to call all of them “me.” 

This is the best way 
to grasp the idea of In- 
= dia. The country has tak- 
; en the modern view of 
2 the self and enlarged it 
to encompass almost 
| billion souls. The self- 
» hood of India is so capa- 
> cious, so elastic, that it 
> accommodates 1 billion 
kinds of difference. It 
* agrees with its billion 
= selves to call all of them 
“Indian.” This is a no- 
: tion far more original 
« than the old pluralist 
ideas of a melting pot or 
* a cultural mosaic. It 
works because the indi- 
vidual sees his own na 
ture writ large in the na- 
ture of the state. This is 
why Indians feel so 
comfortable about the 
strength of the national 
idea, why it’s so easy to 
“belong” to it, in spite of 
all the turbulence, cor- 
ruption, tawdriness and 
disappointment of 50 
overwhelming years. 

. Churchill said India 
wasn't a nation, just an 
“abstraction.” John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, more affectionately and more memorably, 
described it as “functioning anarchy.” Both of them, in my 
view, underestimated the strength of the India-idea. It may 
be the most innovative national philosophy to have emerged 
in the postcolonial period. It deserves to be celebrated—be- 
cause it is an idea that has enemies, within India as well as 
outside her frontiers, and to celebrate it is also to defend it 
against its foes. a 





Salman Rushdie is co-editor with Elizabeth West of 
Mirrorwork: 50 Years of Indian Writing, 1947-1997. 
Copyright © 1997 Salman Rushdie 
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YOUR OFFICE NETWORK INTO HIGH GEAR. 


Paper Sculpture by Jeff Nishinaka 


SAVIN'S GOING TO WIN YOU OVER WITH 
DOCUMENT HANDLING SOLUTIONS THAT SHIFT 





At Savin, we've got the products, the technology and the dedicated people that 
can speed your office productivity onto the fast track. 
With advanced digital document and color imaging systems that make all the 

right connections. Bringing laser-sharp clarity and efficiency to your 
exteeag Cocument flow. ; | 
For the smart, innovative solutions you're looking 
> for backed by the people and service you deserve, 
we contact us at 1-800-234-1900 or wwwsavin.com. And 

~Y don't forget to fasten your seat belt. 


Saini 


WE'RE GOING TO WIN YOU OVER 
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SAVIN CORPORATION, 333 LUDLOW ST., STAMFORD, CT 06904 
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ZOCOR’ is the one cholesterol medicine that’s actually been proven to 
help save the lives of people with high cholesterol and heart disease. 


, Your future is too valuable a thing 

to risk with high cholesterol. tf you 

do something now, you may improve your 
chances of being there to play your part. 

High cholesterol can lead to heart disease 
(and death). If you've been trying to lower your 
cholesterol with diet and exercise and still 
haven't reached your goal, ask your doctor 
about adding ZOCOR. 

More than 3.1 million people around the 
world have taken ZOCOR. It works by reducing 
potentially dangerous levels of LDL (bad) cho- 
lesterol in the bloodstream. Results can vary, but 
ZOCOR is the one medicine that’s actually been 
proven to help save the lives of people with high 
cholesterol and heart disease. 

A landmark five-year study among heart 
disease patients with high cholesterol demon- 
strated dramatic results for ZOCOR: fewer 
cardiac procedures, fewer heart attacks, and 
42% fewer deaths from heart disease. 

ZOCOR is a prescription drug, so you 
should ask your doctor or health care profes- 
sional if ZOCOR is right for you. Some people 
should not take ZOCOR: people with active 
liver disease or possible liver problems, women 
who are pregnant, likely to become pregnant, or 
are nursing, or people who are allergic to any of 
its ingredients. 


Your doctor may perform blood tests to 


check your liver function before and during 
treatment with ZOCOR. Be sure to tell your 
doctor if you experience any unexplained muscle 
pain or weakness while taking ZOCOR, since 
this could be a sign of a serious side effect, and 
be sure to mention any medication you are tak- 
ing to avoid possible serious drug interactions. 
To get your free copy of “Surviving High 
Cholesterol,’ call 1-800-334-0629. Visit 


our Web site at http://www.zocor.com 


for a summary of prescribi a 


Please read the next page 
information and discuss 


it with your doctor. @%» 
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Ask your doctor 
about ZOCOR- 

the one cholesterol 
medicine proven to help 


Save lives among people with 
high cholesterol and heart disease. 


© Does my cholesterol level put me at risk? 


' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
Should I consider adding ZOCOR to my i 
diet and exercise plan? : 
' 

‘ 

' 

‘ 

' 

! 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 


© Could ZOCOR reduce my chances of 
having a heart attack? 


© What are the side effects of ZOCOR? 


© What type of results can I expect from ZOCOR? 


ZOCOR is indicated as an addition to diet for patients with high cholesterol 
when diet and exercise are inadequate. 


ZOCOR. The cholesterol medicine that helps save lives. x MERCK 
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ZOCOR 


(SIMVASTATIN) . 


PLEASE READ THIS SUMMARY CAREFULLY, AND THEN ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT 
ZOCOR. NO ADVERTISEMENT CAN PROVIDE ALL THE INFORMATION NEEDED TO 


PRESCRIBE A DRUG. THIS ADVERTISEMENT DOES NOT TAKE THE PLACE OF CARE- 
FUL DISCUSSIONS WITH YOUR DOCTOR. ONLY YOUR DOCTOR HAS THE TRAINING 
TO WEIGH THE RISKS AND BENEFITS OF A PRESCRIPTION DRUG FOR YOU. 





USES OF ZOCOR 

ZOCOR is a prescription drug that is indicated as an addition to diet for many patients with high choles- 
terol when diet and exercise are inadequate. For patients with coronary heart disease (CHD) and high cho- 
lesterol, ZOCOR is indicated as an addition to diet to reduce the risk of death by reducing coronary death; 
to reduce the risk of heart attack; and to reduce the risk for undergoing myocardial revascularization pro- 
cedures (coronary artery bypass grafting and percutaneous transluminal coronary angioplasty). 


WHEN ZOCOR SHOULD NOT BE USED 

Some people should not take ZOCOR. Discuss this with your doctor. 

ZOCOR should not be used by patients who are allergic to any of its ingredients. In addition to the active 
ingredient simvastatin, each tablet contains the following inactive ingredients: cellulose, lactose, mag- 
nesium stearate, iron oxides, talc, titanium dioxide, and starch. Butylated hydroxyanisole is added as a 
preservative 

Patients with liver problems: ZOCOR should not be used by patients with active liver disease or 
repeated blood test results indicating possible liver problems. (See WARNINGS.) 

Women who are or may become pregnant: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because it 
may harm the fetus. Women of childbearing age should not take ZOCOR unless it is highly 
unlikely that they will become pregnant. |! a woman does become pregnant while on ZOCOR, she 
should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor at once. 


Women who are breast-feeding should not take ZOCOR 


Liver: About 1% of patients who took ZOCOR in clinical trials developed elevated levels 
of some liver enzymes. Patients who had these increases usually had no symptoms. Elevated liver 
enzymes usually returned to normal levels when therapy with ZOCOR was stopped. 

Your doctor should perform routine blood tests to check these enzymes before you start 
treatment with ZOCOR and periodically thereafter (for example, semiannually) for your 
first year of treatment or until one year after your last elevation in dose. If your enzyme lev- 
els increase, your doctor should order more trequent tests. If your liver enzyme levels remain unusually 
high, your doctor should discontinue your medication. 

Tell your doctor about any liver disease you may have had in the past and about how much alcoho! you 
consume. ZOCOR should be used with caution in patients who consume large amounts of alcohol. 
Muscle: Tell your doctor right away if you experience any muscle pain, tenderness, or 
weakness at any time during treatment with ZOCOR, particularly if you have a fever or if 
you are generally not feeling well, so your doctor can decide if ZOCOR should be stopped. 
Some patients may have muscle pain or weakness while taking ZOCOR. Rarely, this can 
include muscle breakdown resulting in kidney damage. The risk of muscle breakdown is 
greater in patients taking certain other drugs along with ZOCOR, such as the lipid-lower- 
ing drug Lopid* (gemfibrozil), a fibrate; lipid-lowering doses of nicotinic acid (niacin); the 
antibiotic erythromycin; antifungal drugs that are azole derivatives, such as itraconazole; 
or drugs that suppress the immune system (called immunosuppressive drugs, such as 
Sandimmune** {cyclosporine}). Therapy with ZOCOR should be temporarily interrupted if 
you are going to take an azole derivative antifungal medication, such as itraconazole. 
Patients using ZOCOR along with any of these other drugs should be carefully monitored 
by their physician. The risk of muscle breakdown is greater in patients with kidney prob- 
lems or diabetes. 


if you have conditions that can increase your risk of muscle breakdown, which in turn 
can cause kidney damage, your doctor should temporarily withhold or stop ZOCOR. Such 
conditions include severe infection, low blood pressure, major surgery, trauma, severe 
metabolic, endocrine and electrolyte disorders, and uncontrolled seizures. Discuss this 
with your doctor, who can explain these conditions to you. 

Because there are risks in combining therapy with ZOCOR with lipid-lowering doses of 
nicotinic acid (niacin) or with drugs that suppress the immune system, your doctor should 
carefully weigh the potential benefits and risks. He or she should also carefully monitor 
patients for any muscle pain, tenderness, or weakness, particularly during the initial 
months of therapy and if the dose of either drug is increased. Your doctor may also mon- 
itor the level of certain muscle enzymes in your body, but there is no assurance that such 
monitoring will prevent the occurrence of severe muscle disease. 


PRECAUTIONS 

Before starting treatment with ZOCOR, try to lower your cholesterol by other methods such as diel, exer- 
cise, and weight loss, Ask your doctor about how best to do this. Any other medical problems that can 
cause high cholesterol should also be treated 

ZOCOR is less effective in patients with the rare disorder known as homozygous familial hypercholes- 
terolemia 





Drug Interactions: Because of possible serious drug interactions, it is important to tell your doctor what 
other drugs you are taking, including those obtained without a prescription 


ZOCOR® (simvastatin) can interact with Lopid, niacin, erythromycin, certain antifungal drugs, and drugs 





that suppress the immune system (called immunosuppressive drugs, such as Sandimmune). (See 
WARNINGS, Muscle.) 


Some patients taking lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR and coumarin anticoagulants (2 type of 
blood thinner) have experienced bleeding and/or increased blood clotting time. Patients taking these 
medicines should have their blood tested before starting therapy with ZOCOR and should continue to be 
monitored. 


Endocrine (Hormone) Function: ZOCOR and other drugs in this class may affect the production of 
certain hormones. Caution should be exercised if a drug used to lower cholesterol! levels is administered 
to patients also receiving other drugs (e.9., ketoconazole, spironolactone, cimetidine) that may decrease 
the levels or activity of hormones. If you are taking any such drugs, tell your doctor. 


Central Nervous System Toxicity; Cancer, Mutations, Impairment of Fertility: Like most 
prescription drugs, ZOCOR was required to be tested on animals before it was marketed for human use 
Often these tests were designed to achieve higher drug concentrations than humans achieve at recom- 
mended dosing. In some tests, the animals had damage to the nerves in the central nervous system. In 
studies of mice with high doses of ZOCOR, the likelihood of certain types of cancerous tumors increased 
No evidence of mutations of or damage to genetic material has been seen, In one study with ZOCOR, 
there was decreased fertility in male rats 


Pregnancy: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because it may harm the fetus. 


Safety in pregnancy has not been established. There have been no reports of birth defects in the children 
of patients taking ZOCOR. However, in studies with lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR, there have 
been rare reports of birth defects of the skeleton and digestive system. Therefore, women of childbearing 
age should not take ZOCOR unless it is highly unlikely they will become pregnant. If a woman does 
become pregnant while taking ZOCOR, she should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor at once. The 
active ingredient of ZOCOR did not cause birth defects in rats at 6 times the human dose or in rabbits at 
4 times the human dose 


Nursing Mothers: Drugs taken by nursing mothers may be present in their breast milk. Because of the 
potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants, a woman taking ZOCOR should not breast- 
teed. (See WHEN ZOCOR SHOULD NOT BE USED.) 


Pediatrie Use: ZOCOR is not recommended for children or patients under 20 years of age. 





SIDE EFFECTS 


Most patients tolerate treatment with ZOCOR well; however, like all prescription drugs, ZOCOR can cause 
side effects, and some of them can be serious, Side effects that do occur are usually mild and short- 

lived. Only your doctor can weigh the risks versus the benefits of any prescription drug. In clinical stud- 

ies with ZOCOR, less than 1.5% of patients dropped out of the studies because of side effects. In a large, 
long-term study, patients taking ZOCOR experienced similar side effects to those patients taking placebo 
(sugar pills). Some of the side effects that have been reported with ZOCOR or related drugs are listed 
below. This list is not complete. Be sure to ask your doctor about side etlects before taking ZOCOR and 
to discuss any side effects that occur. 

Digestive System: Constipation, diarrhea, upset stomach, gas, heartburn, stomach pain/cramps, 
anorexia, loss of appetite, nausea, inflammation of the pancreas, hepatitis, jaundice, fatty changes in the 
liver, and, rarely, severe liver damage and failure, cirrhosis, and liver cancer, 


Muscle, Skeletal: Muscie cramps, aches, pain, and weakness; joint pain; muscle breakdown 


Nervous System: Dizziness, headache, insomnia, tingling, memory loss, damage to nerves causing 
weakness and/or loss of sensation and/or abnormal sensations, anxiety, depression, tremor, loss of 
balance, psychic disturbances. 


Skin: Rash, itching, hair loss, dryness, nodules, discoloration 
Eye/Senses: Biurred vision, altered taste sensation, progression of cataracts, eye muscle weakness. 


Hypersensitivity (Allergic) Reactions: On rare occasions. a wide variety of symptoms nave been 
reported to occur either alone or together in groups (referred to as a syndrome) that appeared to be based 
on allergic-type reactions, which may rarely be fatal. These have included one or more of the following 
a severe generalized reaction that may include shortness ol breath, wheezing, digestive symptoms, and 
low blood pressure and even shock; an allergic reaction with swelling of the face, lips, tongue and/or 
throat with difficulty swallowing or breathing; symptoms mimicking lupus (a disorder in which a person's 
immune system may attack parts of his or her own body); severe muscle and blood vessel intlammation: 
bruises; various disorders of blood cells (that could result in anemia, infection, or blood clotting prob- 
Jems) or abnormal blood tests; inflamed or painful joints; hives: fatigue and weakness; sensitivity to sun- 
light; fever, chills; flushing; difficulty breathing; and severe skin disorders that vary from rash to 2 serious 
burn-like shedding of skin all over the body, including mucous membranes such as the lining of the 
mouth 


Other: Loss of sexual desire, breast enlargement, impotence 


Laboratory Tests: Liver function test abnormalities including elevated alkaline phosphatase and biliru- 
bin; thyroid function abnormalities. 








NOTE: This summary provides important information about ZOCOR. If you would like 
more information, ask your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the professional labeling 
and then discuss it with them. 


€ MERCK 


West Point, PA 19485 


ZOCOR is a registered trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 
“Lopid is a registered trademark of Warner-Lambert Company. 


**Sandimmune is a registered trademark of Sandoz AG 


© 1997 Merck & Co., Inc. All rights reserved J7Z2020(422) 
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TROUBLED INFORMATION 





Directory Resistance 


Getting long-distance information is a crank call, 
thanks to a fight between AT&T and the Baby Bells 


By S.C. GWYNNE AUSTIN 





ES MOINES, IOWA, IS MISSING. SO ARE 
Deming, N.M., the Albuquerque po- 


lice department, the New York Stock | 


Exchange, the Dallas Cowboys and 
countless ordinary folk. An alien plot? 
Close. The once simple act of obtaining 
long-distance information has become the 
latest casualty of deregulation. These days a 
call for out-of-state information not only 
gets you way out of state—not the one you 
think you're dialing—but often doesn’t get 
you any information either. The misinfor- 
mation is the result of a spitting contest be- 
tween AT&T and the local phone compa- 
nies, as they begin to compete head to head. 

Call New York information from Hous- 
ton, for example, and ask for the New York 
Stock Exchange. No listing. Nope. Or call 
Dallas—Irving, to be precise, home of the 
Dallas Cowboys—and ask for the number of 
Da’Boys. No listing. You provide the ad- 
dress—1 Cowboys Parkway—and are final- 
ly given a number, which produces only 
the screech of the no-such-number signal. 
The list goes on: no number for state rep- 
resentatives’ offices in New England, or for 
the Mayflower hotel in Washington, D.C. 
One operator, when asked for a number in 
Des Moines, informed the caller that there 
was no such place. 

What is going on here? In a word: 
deregulation. The seminal event in the de- 
terioration of long-distance information 
occurred two years ago, when AT&T got 
into the business of providing its own long- 
distance directory-assistance service rather 
than connecting its customers to Alice or 
Joe at the local phone company, with 


whom AT&T used to have an agreement. 

Now, as AT&T competes with its for- 
mer children, some of the regional operat- 
ing companies, a.k.a. the Baby Bells, are no 
longer sharing their database of phone 
numbers with Ma Bell. The upshot is that 
AT&T has assembled replacement services 
consisting of one subcontractor, Excell 
Agent Services in Phoenix, Ariz.; two of its 
own regional centers; and a few stray 
agreements with Baby Bells. Thus when 
you're in, say, Oregon calling to find a 
Florida number, your long-distance infor- 
mation operator is now likely to be in 
Phoenix; Scranton, Pa.; or Augusta, Ga. 
(MCI and Sprint still have agreements 
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is now a 

competitor, 

most of the 

Baby Bells . . AT&T farms out direc- ... and who are 

won't share tory assistance to subcon- using databases that there is 
their directory- tractors across the country not as up to date no such place; 
assistance who are not necessarily as those used by but we know 
databases, so . familiar with local areas . . the Baby Bells . . . better. 








No listing. 

Would 

you like to try 
another... 


with the Bells—but that could change too 

once they start competing locally.) 
Meanwhile, AT&T is doing everything 

from teaching geography to operators 


| (hint: Des Moines is in Iowa) to routing 





New York City calls to a specific set of op- 
erators who might have heard of the stock 
exchange or Grand Central Terminal. “We 
are cleaning it up,” says AT&T spokes- 
woman Pat Mallon. She cites Silicon Valley 
and Long Island as recent successes, but 
problems still exist in some vital areas like 
Washington, because the city covers three 
area codes and its information systems 
don’t “talk” to one another. There’s still 
some work to be done. Earlier this year, a 
request for Squaw Valley, the famous ski 
resort in California where the 1960 Winter 
Olympics were held, produced incorrect 
numbers from all over the region. One op- 
erator finally got close, providing a number 
for the Olympic Village—something that 
has not existed for 30 years. —With reporting 
by Hilary Hylton/Austin and Aixa M. Pascual/ 
New York 





isn’t cheap. Foran 








~ Don’t Let “Anybody” Be Your Telco 


F AN OPERATOR ASKED YOU, “WHICH LONG-DISTANCE CARRIER DO YOU PREFER?” 
would you answer, “The one with the highest prices”? In effect that’s what 
you're doing if you reply, “I don’t care” in Texas, where your call may be han- 
dled by KTNT Communications, a small Kennedale-based long-distance and 
operator-services outfit that does business as I Don’t Care, Anybody and It Doesn’t 
Matter, among others. Around 3% of callers make that unwitting choice. This talk 
operator-assisted call from Austin to Dallas, for example, 
will charge you an outrageous $6.88 for the first minute, in contrast to $2.70 on 
AT&T and $3.76 on Sprint. KTNT (sounds like AT&T, ri 
its “service” in markets such as Florida, Maryland 
Sree idee clase stinks, ~asiny Lap oriabb cates meg 
whether it is misleading consumers, and Florida has deferred certifying the 





KTNT 


t?) is looking to expand 
Georgia. The company 


com- 


pany as a long-distance carrier. KTNT’s executive vice president, Tony Vacca, says 
peoheaiarte sere oat tae te a Aig cated alg Re 
sumers who are frustrated with long-distance companies,” he says. “They're at- 
tention grabbers. People have fun with the names.” Not as much fun as KTNT. 
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Censor’s 
Sensibility 


Are Web filters valuable 


watchdogs or just new 
online thought police? 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 





EEKING TO PROTECT FELLOW CITI- 

zens from depravities ranging from 

TV violence to rap lyrics, from Uncle 

Tom’s Cabin to Howard Stern, some 
Americans have always had a hard time re- 
straining themselves from trying to cir- 
cumvent the First Amendment. And the 
World Wide Web, with its infinite pleni- 
tude of pro-Satan home pages and SEXY 
NUDE BABES! sites, has more, um, free 
speech in need of protection than any 
medium in history. As lurid tales of online 
obscenity seep into America’s conscious- 
ness, a variety of Internet sentinels have 
volunteered their services. 

Or was that Internet censors? What one 
group claims as guardianship of public 
morality strikes another as unconscionable, 
not to mention unconstitutional, interfer- 
ence. In June the Supreme Court slapped 
down the Communications Decency Act 
(cpa), which prohibited the posting of “in- 
decent” material over the Net. This deci- 
sion in turn has created a hot market for 
products that derisive Net-heads call “cen- 
sorware”—such software filters as CyberPa- 
trol, NetNanny and SurfWatch ($29.95 to 
$39.95) that offer to help nervous parents 
keep inappropriate material from prying 
but underage eyes. 

Just what is inappropriate is a messy is- 
sue, as citizens of Loudoun County, Va., a 
conservative enclave northwest of Wash- 
ington, can attest. Last month, after six 
public hearings and over the objections of 


BUSTED! some surprising sites get trapped in the filters 


(www.heritage.org/heritage/) The Heritage Foundation 
(www.mit.edu/activities/safe) M.I.T. free-speech society 
(news:clari.tw.health.aids) Reuters articles about Arps 
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library staff, the county library board 
adopted the region’s most restrictive Inter- 
net-access policy. Henceforth, the library 
will arm its computers with filters to censor 
obscene sites—the definition of obscenity, 
of course, being largely up to whichever fil- 
ter Loudoun County ends up deciding to 
buy. Adults who want to cruise the Net 
sans filter will have to ask the librarian to 
call off the watchdogs; children under 17 
will be able to do so only if accompanied by 
an adult. “The issue is whether pornogra- 
phy will get into the library,” says board 
president John Nicholas. “Our task is to 
protect our children.” 

A more politically fireproof sentence 
has yet to be conceived by mortal man. On 
the surface the policy seems reasonable, 
given the prevalence of offensive sites and 
the ease with which even a novice Web 
surfer can find them (though most porn 
sites these days can’t be accessed without a 
credit card). But free-speech advocates call 
censorware a cure worse than the disease. 
Filtering programs block Web pages in one 
of two ways. The more primitive method is 
to search for key words in the pages’ titles, 
a system with all the subtlety of a Gatling 
gun. America Online, for instance, once 
banned the word breast from some areas of 








any (www.odci.gov/) U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 


Pe Neon, 


(www.cs.cmu.edu/~spok/banned-books.html) Banned-books archive 


(www.now.org/) National Organization for Women 
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its service, which outraged breast-cancer? 









sufferers locked out of their bulletin boards. ? 
And SurfWatch legendarily banned sites? 
featuring the word couples, only to discov- 
er that that word appears on the White 


House’s official site. 

A better method is to study individual 
sites—yes, that means hundreds of thou- 
sands of them, one at a time—and then 
place them on yes or no lists that can be up- 
dated as new pages pop up in the Web’s 
endless sprawl. A program called CyberPa- 
trol identifies 12 categories of troublesome 
material (violence, profanity, sexual acts 
and so on) that parents can block at their 
discretion. The software can also be adjust- 
ed for different age groups. “My six-year- 
old son doesn’t need to know how to put on 
a condom,” says CyberPatrol spokes- 
woman Sydney Rubin. “But I'll sure want 
him to know when he’s 13.” 

Opponents say the filter companies’ 
banned lists can also reflect ideological 
biases. CyberSitter, the most aggressively 
conservative filtering program, is infamous 
for blocking access to the National Organi- 
zation for Women’s Website as well as en- 
tire Internet providers like Echo, New York 
City’s oldest online community. Gay- 
themed sites—big surprise—suffer mighti- 
ly. CyberPatrol blocks the Queer Resources 
Directory; CyberSitter bans the alt.poli- 
tics.homosexual newsgroup; SurfWatch 
blocks ClariNet’s AP and Reuters articles 
about AIDs and HIV. 

If conservative parents want software 
that will censor any Website that the Rev. 
Jerry Falwell wouldn’t say amen to, that’s 
their privilege. But free-speech proponents 
say customers looking for ideology-free 
screening might not be aware of how much 
they're missing. Censorware produces un- 
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predictable and often unwanted results (see 
box), and most filterers consider their 
blacklists trade secrets. This puts Loudoun 
County in the position of letting private 
firms pass judgment on the contents of a 
medium that’s supposed to offer easy ac- 
cess to all—a notion that’s especially dubi- 
ous in the case of the “free public library,” 
Internet provider of last resort for those 
who can’t afford a computer. “We serve the 
information needs of the whole communi- 
ty,” says Judith Krug, director of the Amer- 
ican Library Association's Office for Intel- 
lectual Freedom. “Identifying one standard 
for everyone violates the rights of every- 
body else.” 

Such First Amendment echoes make 
even conservative Congressmen nervous. 
“TI endorse the notion of filtering devices at 
home,” says Bob Goodlatte, a pro-cDA Re- 
publican Representative from Virginia, 
“but there’s certainly a legitimate debate as 
to how to do it in libraries without intro- 
ducing a major form of censorship.” 

There are, however, minor forms, in- 
cluding asking the Websites to rate their 
content “voluntarily.” Chris Hansen, senior 
staff counsel for the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, is particularly disturbed by the 
growing political support for self-censor- 
ship. “Rating systems may work, however 
badly, in TV or movies, where there are rel- 
atively few programs and armies of 
lawyers,” he says. “But with E-mail, chat 
rooms and newsgroups, the sheer volume 
is overwhelming.” 

Nonetheless, self-censorship is starting 
to look like the wave—or at least one very big 
wave—of the future. Microsoft’s Internet 
Explorer Web browser already includes a 
ratings program called RSACi. It has 
emerged as the leading Net-rating system 
that allows Web proprietors to rate their 
own sites instead of letting NetNanny and 
SurfWatch employees pass judgment for 
them. And rival Netscape, bowing to pres- 
sure from the White House at last month’s 
censorware summit (Bill Clinton, pre- 
dictably, loves ostensibly family-friendly 
software filters), has agreed to use rating 
systems in the next version of its browser. 
Even news organizations, whose free- 
speech obsession borders on the fanatic, are 
rating themselves (see THE NeTLY NEws). 
The Webmasters’ private initiative, though, 
may not cool legislative ardor for rewriting 
the cpa. Neither filtering software nor self- 
rating is sufficient to clean up the Net, in the 
view of Senator Dan Coats of Indiana. Fil- 
ters are “a good first step,” he says, but “it’s 
a tax on the family—the innocent family.” Of 
course, the same could be said for clear-cut- 
ting the Web’s forests of unfettered 
speech.—Reported by Declan McCullagh and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Joshua Quittner 


The Press Muzzles Itself 


HE GREATEST THREAT TO FREE SPEECH THESE DAYS IS COMING FROM THE 
most unlikely quarter: journalists. It’s happening—where else?—on the 
Net. A self-appointed council of “industry representatives,” including peo- 
ple from the Wall Street Journal, the Newspaper Association of America, 
CNET, Wired and—no surprise!—Microsoft, is debating whether the online 
world might be a safer, happier place if a subcommittee of the council decides 
what’s news and what's not. Anything deemed “not news” would be forced to 
submit to a rating system or risk being blocked by software browsers. And be- 
ing blocked on the Web could mean extinction for small, independent-minded 
online publishers—the very folks who have benefited most from the Internet rev- 
olution. The whole thing reeks of the powerful beating up on the weak. 

The roots of the betrayal go back to June 1996, when the notion of rating 
Web content first took off. That was when Microsoft forced its myriad Websites 
to adopt a system that analyzes content 
according to the degree to which it con- 
tains sex, nudity, violence or obscene lan- 
guage. The official reason for this was to 
make the Net a “safe place” without gov- 
ernment censorship—which made sense, 
I guess, given that the Supreme Court 
had not yet ruled the Communications 
Decency Act unconstitutional. 

It also made good business sense for 
Microsoft to adopt an idea that adds val- 
ue to one of its key products, the Inter- 
net Explorer. Explorer is the second 
most popular browser on the Web; a 
software component that gives parents 
the option to filter out the naughty bits 
is a big selling point. 

But what’s good business for the 
software industry is nonsense for journalism—as the folks who run Microsoft's 
news Website quickly realized. An MSNBC report on the Oklahoma City 
bombing, for example, would have drawn a prohibitive rating in the violence 
department. 

After about six months, MSNBC quietly stopped rating itself. And that’s when 
we entered the current phase of the debacle. The Internet Content Coalition, 
co-founded by MsNnBc general manager Jim Kinsella, proposed a “news exemp- 
tion” work-around: it would give news sites an N rating, which would keep them 
above the ratings fray. Of course, to do that you would first have to define news. 
Is the Village Voice news? The American Civil Liberty Union’s Website? The 
Netly News? We use four-letter functionals now and then (but only where no 
other, five-letter word will suffice). Screw magazine publishes reviews of up- 
coming adult videos and lap-dancing parlors. That’s news, right? See the prob- 
lem? Even Merrill Brown, MSNBC's editor in chief, pronounces the whole idea 
“fundamentally ludicrous.” 

“T will admit it’s a task with a lot of pitfalls,” says Neil Budde, editor of the 
Wall Street Journal's interactive edition and head of the steering committee. 
Budde says that if his group agrees to go ahead, it will have guidelines and pro- 
cedures in place by September on how to win the coveted N rating. “We need 
to be open to what's happening in this medium and not just say we'd never agree 
to this in print,” says Budde. But Paul Steiger, the print Journal's editor, has a 
better idea: Let anyone who wants to declare themselves a news outlet. “If 
they're going to let Bill Gates or one of his minions decide, we're not going to 
participate,” he says. Spoken like a true journalist. 
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Who will get Budde’s N rating? 





Read Netly News daily on the World Wide Web at netlynews.com 
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We Try Harder: 
NEC Gets Smarter 


NEC HAD AN IMAGE PROBLEM. 
Its computers, monitors and 
CD-ROM drives had long 
been regarded as top-drawer 
offerings, but they had all the 
excitement of dinner and a 
movie on a first date. Not 
content with its puny 3% 
share of the U.S. desktop 
market, the company has 
jazzed things up with stylish 
designs and a new approach 
to building PCs. 

NEC’s line of Ready con- 
sumer PCs ($1,999 to $2,999, 
plus monitor), making its de- 
but in August, breaks from 
the gray-box approach to PC 
design by placing the cp- 
ROM and floppy drives in a 
shoe box~size module that 
sits next to the monitor, mak- 
ing for a much simpler look. 
A special display gives regu- 
lar news updates throughout 
the day. And this week the 
company is initiating a build- 
to-order program aimed 


_squarely at rivals such as 


Gateway. The approach may 
help the firm grab that mar- 
ket share it so badly covets. 





‘Sun Shineson 


Info Appliances 


FOR MOST PEOPLE, THE COST 
and confusion of a PC is no 
bargain. Their wired future 
lies in the emergence of low- 
cost, easy-to-use consumer 
electronics devices—Net- 
linked TVs, phones or game 
machines projected to be a 
$1 billion market by the turn 
of the century. Microsoft 
placed a bet on the “info ap- 
pliance” business in April 
when it bought WebTV for 
$425 million. Last week Sun 
Microsystems joined the par- 


ty. The giant server firm ac- 
quired Diba, an appliance 
start-up in search of deep 
pockets. 

Sun, a leading producer 
of the high-pow- 
ered computers 
that feed the 
Net, has long 
been looking for 


| a way to spur de- 


mand in cyber- 

space for its net- 

work pro- 

gramming language, Java. In 
the Menlo Park, Calif.-based 
Diba, Sun found an afford- 
able (estimated purchase 
price: $30 million to $50 mil- 
lion), scrappy partner with 


microsystems 


the know-how to direct the 
consumer push. Though 
Diba’s enabling software for 
smart phones and televisions 
has received mixed reviews, 
it’s building In- 
ternet-browsing 
TVs for Sam- 
sung in Korea. 
The Sun deal is 
“a way of playing 
catch-up,” says 
Dataquest princi- 
pal analyst Allen 
Weiner. “Sun is mostly buying 
Diba’s relationship with 
electronics companies.” And 
with Bill Gates sitting on $9 
billion in reserves, Sun is going 
to need all the help it can get. 
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It Takes a Lickin’ and Keeps On Beeping 


IF YOURE STRANDED ON A 
desert isle, about the only 
comfort a notebook computer 
can offer is a nice long game 
of solitaire. The right watch, 
on the other hand, might 
save your life. Breitling’s 
Emergency watch comes 
with a tiny transmitter that 
sends a distress signal that 
can be picked up by search 
planes or rescue boats as 
much as 250 miles away. 


The watch is, to all 
appearances, an ordinary 
timepiece. But tucked into a 
small cylinder that blends 
with its gray titanium casing 
is a 2-ft. antenna. To activate 
the beacon, you unscrew the 
cap and unreel the antenna. 
Approved for use in Europe 
and Asia (and, pending Fcc 
approval, in the U.S.), the 
$5,000 Swiss watch also 
keeps pretty good time. 


Sorry, Wrong URL 


FINDING ANYTHING ON THE 
Web usually involves a too- 
perplexing acrostic of slash- 
es, periods and ampersands. 
But a small slip of the finger, 
even when browsing toward 
a simple search engine, can 
yield some real surprises. 
Below, the adult results of 
some common typos. 


What you want: 


webcrawler.com 





A link that points to 
Pee-Wee Sherman's 
Perverted Playhouse 





What you want: 


{ peekaboo.net 





What you get: 


f 3-D Dream Girls 


What you want: 


[yahoo com 


Typo: 





y hoo,.,com 
What you get: 


[ HHH-rawsex-xKK.COM 


By DANIEL EISENBERG, LISA GRANATSTEIN AND ANITA HAMILTON 
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When choosing a PC for your company, remember 


the lesson of the Titanic. High PC management 


translate into los roductivity. Worse 


nvironment barely 
HP Vectra VE under control. But at HP, we don’t just make 
J 


for Business frow $992 


Intel” Pentium” process 


make PCs that help you manage. Between our hardware 


and software feature such as TopTOOLS and OpenView 


proprietary, DMl-standards-based 


management motely upgrade the 


of multiple rs ) every PC in 


your network? 


leshoot problems 4 eral, minimize cc 


But it won't 


founder 


Better products, better productivity. 
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SMELL THE 
ROSES: The 
author at home 
in Bethesda, Md. 





Sarah Ban Breathnach is to the soul what that other domestic goddess is t 


MARTHA OF THE $ 


By MARGARET CARLSON 


T’S JULY 29 AND I’M GOING TO SEE 
Sarah Ban Breathnach, whose name is 
pronounced Bon Brannock. She is 
the author of Simple Abundance: A 
Daybook of Comfort and Joy, a 500- 
page meditation to help women find 
fulfillment by appreciating what they 
already have. It has been on the best-seller 
list for 70 weeks, with 2.2 million copies in 
print. (A companion journal zoomed onto 
best-seller lists last month—an astonishing 
feat for a virtually blank book.) Simple 
Abundance’s entry for this day is “The 


Home as a Hobby,” in which she suggests 
that cleaning out the basement for an art 
studio, if seen as a pastime, would be fun in- 
stead of drudgery. On July 30, she wants 
you to get rid of “Habits That Steal Pre- 
cious Moments,” so that instead of reach 
ing for a glass of wine, you are satisfied with 
sparkling mineral water if it is served with 
a wedge of lemon in a pretty goblet 

Never mind that after 
mildewed mattresses and broken toys, many 


of us will want a glass of something stronger 


than club soda, even if it’s poured into the 
Mason jar we've just emptied of rusty nails. 


This is Martha Stewart for the spirit, and like 
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removing 


the doyenne of impossibly complicated do- 
mestic arts, Ban Breathnach is exhausting in 
her particulars yet somehow soothing in her 
totality. Few devotees of Martha Stewart are 
going to build a Palais de Poulet, then match 
their wall colors to the aubergine eggs laid by 
her free-range chickens. And it’s unlikely 
that Abundance’s 2.2 million copies are in 
the hands of many people who actually 
hauled junk out of the basement last Tues- 
day. But Ban Breathnach is right: you would 
feel better after clearing a space for yourself. 
So much so that just thinking about it is 
enough to lift the spirit. 

Because there is so much self-help 
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0 the home—and richly so 


mush out there, journalists like me see au- 
thors like Ban Breathnach wearing a KICK 
ME sign. When I come to visit, she takes her 
own advice and snatches a small pleasure 
out of a potentially prickly situation: she fix- 
es us iced tea and scones. Sitting in the liv- 
ing room of her comfortable brick house in 
a middle-class Washington suburb without 
a touch of wretched excess from her new- 
found wealth, she readily agrees to show me 
where she 
though it’s in bed. And anticipating my next 
line of questioning, she offers that indeed 


writes her first drafts, even 


money does make some things easier and is 


a great blessing but that money “doesn’t 


protect you from life’s sufferings. Tears are 
the same whether they fall on silk damask or 
cotton.” She has current proof of that. She 
and her husband, a government lawyer and 
the mayor of Takoma Park, Md., have just 
separated, With her 14-year-old daughter 
upstairs and the pain still palpable, she 
doesn’t want to talk further about it. 

Back in 1991 when she started writing 
Abundance, Ban Breathnach was angry 
and envious. She had survived a freak but 
serious accident—a ceiling tile had fallen 
on her head in a restaurant. The thought 
of continuing to write books about Victo- 
rian doilies and manners filled her with 
dread. She turned to a survey of philoso- 
phy, religion, history and poetry, and one 
day made a list of 100 things that were 
good in her life. The way to jump-start 
happiness, she decided, was to stop look- 
ing for what she didn’t have and look in- 
stead at what she did have: breathing the 
same crisp spring morning air as the rich- 
est person in town, loving your kids as 
much. Just because that’s what all the ma- 
jor religions preach and your mother told 
you a hundred times doesn’t mean it doesn’t 
bear repeating. She'd found the topic for 
her next book 

Ban Breathnach began to chart the 
journey from resentful to contented. She 
filled her writing with references to Bud- 
dha and the Bible, Rebecca West and Zsa 
Zsa Gabor, the humbling nature of hair, the 
joys of sleep as opposed to sex and how to 
compensate when you have neither. Para- 
mount is the importance of simplicity and 
order: If you take it out, put it back. 

Her sensibility is feminine, not femi- 
nist. Few of her quick fixes involve gross 
motor skills—perfume, crayon drawings 
and a hot bath are her nostrums of choice. 
She honors work, even if she doesn’t grap- 
ple with the crushing choices that face 
women whose childbearing years and peak 
career years coincide. She doesn’t say how 
you can stop for the pot of tea when the car 
pool, the grocery store and the new ad 
campaign all beckon at once. Nevertheless, 
women read Abundance—an engaging, 
well-written book—then give the book to 
10 friends because it rings so true. 
immediate. Ban 
Breathnach got 30 rejection slips before an 
editor at Warner Books suggested she re- 
structure the book into 365 daily essays. It 
worked, and Warner printed 24,000 copies 
in November 1995. The book juxtaposed 
the sacred and the silly, pointing out the joy 
in the full hamper and the empty refriger- 
ator as well as the light at the end of a long 
night of worry, all in digestible bites. And it 
sold steadily by word of mouth for months 
before it found the one reader who counts 


Success was not 
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LETTING MOTHER 
NATURE NURTURE 
Today you may not be 
able to spend a day 
completely outdoors, 
but you can soothe 
away stress by letting 
Mother Nature nurture. Take off your 
shoes. Feel the earth beneath your 
feet. Bend over a blossom and 
breathe in the fragrance. Lie under a 
tree and look up at the sky through 
the branches. Give it a few moments. 
Now how do you feel? 
Mother does know best. 


CREATURE COMFORTS 
If you don’t have animals 
doesn’t mean you can’t 
make a connection: visit 
the zoo at different sea- 
sons, offer to pet-sit for a 
friend, walk a neighbor's dog, put out — 
dried corn and nuts for the squirrels in 
your backyard, or toss bread to the — 
ducks on a pond, the pigeons in the 
park, the seagulls at the beach, _ 
If you do have pets, don’t just feed, 
walk and ignore them. You invited 
them into your life, so open your heart. 


° THE PLEASURABLE 
PULL OF THE PAST: 
ANTIQUING 
How can there be lack in 
our lives when even the 
commonplace, through 
the passage of time, 
becomes precious? If you ever need to 
jump-start your own abundant 
consciousness, spend an entire day at 
an antiques flea market. Even if money 
were no object, you couldn’t bring 
home everything you see. There’s only 
so much we need or really want. We 
just keep forgetting this. 
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more than any other—Oprah Winfrey. She 
invited Ban Breathnach to be on her “Peo- 
ple I'd Like to Have Dinner With” show 
that aired March 21, 1996. Two weeks lat- 
er, the book leaped onto the New York 
Times best-seller list, and landed the No. 1 
spot a week later. In November 1996, as 
behooves an author whose animating prin- 
ciple is being grateful, Ban Breathnach 
produced a sequel, The Simple Abundance 
Journal of Gratitude, dedicated “For 
Oprah with Love. Thank You.” And Oprah 
kicked in again three weeks ago, featuring 
the Journal on a follow-up program in 
which she pointed to a bin of 8,000 letters 
she had received from viewers about Ban 
Breathnach’s latest project. “We're going 
to fill this studio [with letters]. What we've 
started is a national movement, honey,” 
she whooped. She showed celebrities like 
Roseanne and Bill Cosby in the act of being 
grateful, listing their blessings in their 
journals. “If you begin to look at what you 
have in your life every day ... and not on 
what you don’t have, you will begin to see 
that you have more. I’m telling you it will 
change your life forever.” 

Journal is a masterpiece of brand exten- 
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AT WORK IN BED: She sees her book as a 
“S00-page permission slip for women” 
mittent homilies from Winston Churchill to 
Bob Hope to Laura Ingalls Wilder. On each 
day, the buyer is to write five things the buy- 
er is grateful for. Oprah talked about the 
child who was thankful for the sound of his 
mother laughing, an observation surely to be 
valued above Power Rangers and Super 
Soakers. But does this justify $12.95 for a di- 
ary? New York Times Book Review editor 
Charles McGrath has declined to put the 
book on the Advice, How-to and Miscella- 





neous list (where Abundance now reigns), 
explaining, “I don’t think the best-seller list 
should reflect merchandise.” 

Still, few writers get rich from simply 
writing. Simple Abundance is now a regis- 
tered trademark, and there are calendars and 
audiotapes. But merchandising is less offen- 
sive when the author gives 10% of her earn- 
ings to charity—$250,000 already this year to 
the House of Ruth, Habitat for Humanity 
and the Pediatric atps Foundation, among 
others. And whether Journal is a book or 
not, it became, with Oprah's help, No. 1 on 
the Wall Street Journal’s best-seller list. 

Ban Breathnach is currently at work on 
her next book—a real one this time, about 
excavating the authentic self. But first she 
is off to Italy for a long-awaited vacation 
with her daughter. In keeping with her 
aphorism that we are human beings, not 
human doings, she’s not even taking her 
computer, having promised Katie “no 
work, all play.” 

As for the stressed-out journalist, I’m 
grateful to be done with this week’s writ- 
ing, and I’m going to celebrate with water 
and a slice of lemon. Maybe it will do. 
Simple abundance, one day at a time. 
—With reporting by Andrea Sachs/New York 


sion: a series of blank pages that have inter- 










2 WOMEN WHO HUNGER FOR MORE 
= balance in their lives but find Sarah 

Ban Breathnach’s 
ing an “authentic unpalatable 
may find greater sustenance in Eliz- 
abeth Perle McKenna’s When Work 
Doesn't Work Anymore. Where Ban 
Breathnach tries to cool women’s 
overheated lives with a sprinkling of 
sachets, McKenna delves deep to 
rl Hn Qwomerel soca” Wal 

: tion women’s fie 

Author McKenna emerges as the chief gastric villain is 
a workplace that “makes no allowance for anything to be 
more important than work.” 

McKenna, who has been a publisher at three large book 
houses, argues persuasively that while the workplace has 
opened up to embrace women, its hierarchical structure and 
defining values remain steeped in the 1950s. Women like her- 
self have ascended to executive posts primarily by internaliz- 
ing the assumptions, expectations and standards of their male 
bosses. Over time, these women have discovered that the 
ethos of the “success culture’—more money, more power, 
more work hours—leaves ever less space for such essentials as 
family, friends, autonomy, even meaningful work. The result, 
McKenna writes, is an uneasy sense that they are “denying or 

whole parts of themselves.” 

While it’s hardly new to suggest that Superwoman was 





When Simple Abundance \sn’t Enough, Try This Book 


never anything more than a figment of the 1980s imagination, 
McKenna kicks the debate into the ’90s with her exploration 
of the central place work occupies in women’s lives. Her sur- 
vey of 1,200 upscale boomers finds that once a woman makes 
a commitment to work, regardless of whether it’s driven by fi- 
nancial or psychological incentives, work becomes essential 
to her identity. Thus, when competing claims on time force a 
reassessment, the issue for most women isn’t whether to keep 
working; it’s how to balance work with the rest of life. 

As McKenna makes plain, that’s easier said than done. 
Trading in the security of prestige, promotions and power 
lunches for the more ephemeral rewards of greater flexibility, 
"pcaroabeaeny a grw dae Pandberat chee Aco a 
her finances but also to her very identity. McKenna ad- 
mits that after walking out on corporate life, “I felt like a non- 
person.” Though she'd left to pursue a career in writing, peers 
assumed she'd gone home to be a mommy—a common misper- 

ion about women who step off the conventional fast track. 

immediate defense is to devalue your intentions and ac- 
tions,” McKenna argues, because “rejecting what society values 
as the moral right path of success ... [is] rebellious, treasonous.” 

Though only well-paid women, like those in her survey, 
may be able to heed McKenna’s advice to trade some income 
for more time, all working men and women can benefit from 
her suggestions to learn how to fail, say no to bosses and as- 
signments, and separate who you are from what you do. Such 
prescriptions for redefining worth and success are not abun- 
dantly simple, but they are abundantly sane. —By Jill Smolowe 
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It’s humans, not sharks, who are nature's most feal 





























































By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK OAHL 








SHOULD NEVER HAVE LOOKED AT ITS TEETH. FOR THE PAST 15 
minutes, this 6-ft. tiger shark has been hog-tied alongside our 
small flat-bottomed motorboat, tossing in choppy seas two 
miles off Waikiki Beach, in Honolulu. Carl Meyer, a graduate 
student at the University of Hawaii, has been busy the whole 
time—slipping a noose around the powerful tail, flipping the 
shark on its back to put it into a stupor, measuring it this way 
and that, then shouting the numbers to his colleagues on the 
larger boat that bobs in the waves nearby. 

As he works, Meyer repeats under his breath, over and over, “No 
biting, no biting, no biting ...” The object of his mantra gapes be- 
low us—a foot-wide crescent studded with hundreds of razor- 
sharp, serrated, half-inch-long triangular teeth. This fish is only 
half-grown—an adult tiger shark can surpass 14 ft. in length—but 
it could easily take off a hand or an arm, or a chunk of torso you 
wouldn’t want to try and live without. } 

Meyer, luckily, is a pro. He has been working with sharks for | 
years, and deftly avoids the 

open jaws. The last step be- 
fore releasing the specimen 
is to tag it, a job Meyer as- 
signs to me. I take a steak 
knife and stab an inch-long, 
inch-deep incision into the 
shark’s back—no easy task, 
considering that its skin is as 
thick as a watermelon rind and 
as tough as leather. The shark 
doesn’t even flinch. “That's 
nothing,” Meyer reassures me, 
“compared with the wounds they 
inflict on each other during mat- 
ing, Islip a barb-tipped wire with a 


toed pamam tag into the incision and 
tug hard to anchor it in place. 

*O.K,, now you get in the water,” or- 
ders Meyer. This is the scary part. The 
Shark, having been manhandled and disori- 
ented, may be too groggy to swim away, and 
unlike other fish, most species of sharks must 
Swim constantly to keep oxygen-rich water flow- 
ing Over their gills. Someone has to be ready in case 
itneeds help getting restarted. And to my surprise and 
fear=the image of those teeth is still very clear in my 
mind—! have been elected. | slip over the side. Meyer un- 
binds the captive, and the huge fish and I are floating free in 
the crystalline blue water. This is the shark’s element. What hap- 
pens next is entirely up to him. 







































BIOLOGISTS LIKE TO BLAME PETER BENCHLEY’S BEST-SELLING 19747 
novel Jaws and the Steven Spielberg movie that followed for the? 
Shark’s fearsome reputation as a mindless, relentless, consummate? 
predator. The truth is that people have always been terrified by* 
sharks, probably since humans first ventured into the sea. Who can 
blame them? As any survivor or witness well knows, a shark at-7 
tack, especially by one of the larger species considered man-3 
eaters—great whites, bull sharks, tiger sharks—is mind-numbing = 


Some 400 million years of evolution have 
made sharks like this great white almost perfect predators. But 


for all the terror they inspire, fatal shark attacks are actually 
quite rare. In a bad year, sharks might kill 10 or 15 swimmers 
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in its speed, violence, gore and devastation. 

What most people don’t realize is that it 
almost never happens. In a particularly bad 
year, as many as 100 people may be attacked 
by sharks. Of those attacks, a small minori- 
ty—15% at most—prove fatal. Far more peo- 
ple are killed by bees, poisonous snakes and 
elephants, as well as bathtub falls and light- 
ning strikes. It's much more dangerous to 
drive to the beach than to venture into the 
water once you get there. 


UMANS, IN SHORT, HAVE LITTLE 
to fear from sharks. The re- 
verse, however, isn’t close to 
being true. Fish of all kinds are 





being hauled from the sea faster | 


than they can reproduce, but 

until quite recently sharks were 
exempt from this reckless harvest. Not 
anymore. Each year between 30 million 
and 100 million sharks are caught for their 
meat (boneless and mild-tasting), their fins 
(a great delicacy in Asia), their hides 
(source of an exotic, high-quality leather), 
their jaws (worth thousands of dollars from 
collectors) and their internal body parts 
(made into everything from lubricants to 
cosmetics to “health” products of dubious 
value). 

And at least one shark is accidentally 
killed, usually by longlines set by shrimp 
and tuna boats, for every one that is caught 
deliberately, according to the U.N.’s Food 
and Agriculture Organization. When you 
add it all up, each human who dies in the 
jaws of a shark is avenged roughly 6 mil- 
lion-fold. 

Largely as a result of this relentless 
slaughter, the populations of some shark 
species have plummeted an estimated 80% 
over the past decade. “At the current rate,” 


Sharks’ teeth are not only 
fiercely pointed and razor- 
sharp but also disposable. 
When one gets knocked out 
of the front row, another 
moves forward to take its 
place. Even the shark's 
scales aren't really scales, 
but tiny teeth that cover its 
body. A cruel bite doesn't 
always betoken a nasty fish, 
though: the sand tiger, left, 
is quite docile, while 
blacktip sharks, right, are 
sufficiently mild-mannered 
that diving with them is a 
popular sport among 
tourists visiting Polynesia 





predicts marine biologist Merry Camhi of 
the National Audubon Society’s Living 
Oceans Program, “some species will reach 
ecological extinction within 10 years.” 

That prospect spurred the U.S. gov- 
ernment for the first time to slash fishing 
quotas for certain sharks in Atlantic wa- 
ters in April. It also moved conservation- 
ists to put seven shark species on the 
IUCN-World Conservation Union's Red List 
of threatened species and prompted calls 
for even stricter safeguards for sharks be- 
fore it’s too late. 

But why should anyone care? In fact, 
there are plenty of reasons, starting with 
the creature’s pure elegance of design. 
Sharks first appeared on earth 400 million 
years ago, and after about 200 million years 
of evolutionary trial and error, nature pret- 
ty much ran out of ways to improve on its 
handiwork. Today more than 350 species 


| swim the planet, ranging in size from the 


less-than-1-ft.-long dwarf shark and pyg- 
my ribbontail catfish shark to the 50-ft. 
whale shark. Sharks have insinuated them- 
selves into every marine environment from 
the Arctic to the tropics. One species, the 
bull shark, even ventures into rivers and 
lakes as far as 2,000 miles from the nearest 
salt water. 

Beyond that, sharks have immense 
practical value. While shark cartilage does 
not, despite the claims, prevent cancer, it 


has been used to make artificial skin for | 
burn victims. Shark corneas have been | 


used experimentally for human trans- 
plants. Shark blood contains anticlotting 
agents. Shark-liver oil seems to aid white- 
blood-cell production; it is also an active 
ingredient in, of all things, Preparation H. 

Sharks were the first creatures in evo- 
lutionary history to develop an immune 











system. Biomedical researchers believe 
that if we can figure out how theirs works 
we'll gain valuable insights into our own. A 
shark could someday save your life—if it 
isn’t already extinct. 

Sharks play a crucial role in keeping 
aquatic wildlife in balance. Scientists now 
understand that the ocean ecosystem has 
been evolving over hundreds of millions of 
years as an integrated whole—a biological 
machine in which each component has a 
vital function. For most sharks, that func- 
tion is to serve as what biologists call an 
apex predator, the ocean equivalent of a 
lion or tiger or bear. Not only do they keep 
prey populations in check, but they also 
tend to eat the slowest, weakest and least 
wily individuals. In so doing, they improve 
the target species’ gene pool, leaving the 
smarter, stronger individuals to reproduce. 

When an apex predator is removed 
from the food chain, this carefully bal- 
anced machine tends to go haywire. 
Without wolves and mountain lions to 


Fishermen kill between 30 million and 100 million 
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keep them in check, for example, some 
deer populations in the U.S. have sky- 
rocketed. And in just the same way, ex- 
perts believe, overfishing of sharks off 
Australia and Tasmania years ago led to an 
explosion in the octopus population and a 
subsequent decline of the spiny-lobster 
fishery. Declining numbers of hammer- 
head sharks off the Florida panhandle 
may have allowed stingrays to reach 
record numbers there. “It’s impossible to 
predict the implications of removing 
sharks from the food chain, but it could be 
disastrous,” says shark specialist Sonja 
Fordham of the Center for Marine Con- 
servation in Washington. 

Fordham can’t be more specific be- 
cause biologists are only beginning to un- 
derstand how sharks live and behave and 
what their relationship to other sea crea- 
tures really is. That’s hardly a surprise, 
since sharks spend most of their time out 
of sight of human observers. Thanks large- 
ly to increasingly sophisticated electronics, 


though, scientists are finally opening a win- 
dow on the life history of the shark. 

To make reasonable but vague asser- 
tions like Fordham’s more rigorous, for ex- 
ample, marine biologist Chris Lowe, a col- 
league of Meyer’s at the University of 
Hawaii, has developed an ingenious way to 
measure the role of one shark, the ham- 
merhead, in a well-defined environment. 
Every year thousands of hammerhead 
pups are born in Kaneohe Bay, on the east 
shore of Oahu. (About 40% of shark species 
lay eggs; the rest bear live young, and some 
of these carry their young just as mammals 
do, with an umbilical cord connecting the 
fetus to the uterus.) For the next 12 months 
or so, the baby hammerheads are an inte- 
gral part of the region’s ecosystem. 

As it happens, the university's shark- 
research lab is located on Coconut Island, 
right in the middle of the bay, so Lowe can 
study them easily. In order to understand 
how much impact a hammerhead has on 
the bay ecosystem, Lowe is trying to learn 








how much energy it expends and how 
much food that takes. He has designed a 
miniature sensor that attaches to the baby 
shark’s back and registers every beat of the 
tail as the shark swims along. By feeding 
the babies a precise amount of fish, then 
putting them in a tank with constantly 
flowing water—a sort of shark treadmill—he 
can determine just how many calories they 
burn in swimming a given distance. 

In the second part of the experiment, 
Lowe puts a sensor-equipped shark into 
the open bay and follows it as it darts back 
and forth. After two days of nonstop track- 
ing, he and his exhausted crew have a pre- 
cise record of where the baby has gone 
and, by counting its tail beats, how much | 
energy it has used. “We still have a lot of 
data to gather,” he says, “but once we real- 
ly understand what role the hammerhead - 
pups play here, we can use that to begin: 
understanding how adults fit into the 
ecosystem of the open ocean.” 

Back in Honolulu, on the other side of * 


sharks each year; much of that catch is wasted 


— 
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Oahu, the tiger-shark tagging is another 
high-tech effort to understand a different 
aspect of shark behavior. In 1992 two peo- 
ple were killed by tiger sharks in Hawaiian 
waters, the first such deaths there in three 
decades. An earlier spate of killings had 
provoked an all-out program to eradicate 
tiger sharks, but it was never clear whether 
that slaughter had been really effective. 


HIS TIME KIM HOLLAND, DIREC- 
tor of the shark lab, suggested 
a more judicious approach: first 
figure out how the sharks actual- 
ly behave. If they keep to a small 
territory, a locally targeted erad- 
ication program could reduce the 
danger. But if they have no ter- 
ritorial allegiance, an aggressive 
animal might kill and disappear, 
never to return, and slaughtering 
the sharks that remained might 
not help at all. 

With funding from the fed- 
eral Sea Grant Program and help 
from students, including Lowe 
and Meyer, Holland began hook- 
ing tiger sharks off Waikiki Beach. 
Smaller specimens get old-fash- 
ioned tags; if a tagged shark is re- 
captured, the scientists know that 
it has returned to the same spot at 
least once. 

Sharks that are at least 10 ft. 
long get a 6-in.-long cylindrical 
beeper deposited inside an inci- 
sion in the belly. Every time the 
shark nears an acoustic receiver 
anchored on the ocean floor, it 
leaves a record of its visit. Based 
both on these records and on 
open-ocean shark chases, Hol- 
land has come to several conclusions. 
“First,” he says, “we've established that 
tiger sharks do have home ranges.” Those 
ranges, however, are huge: Holland’s crew 
has tracked sharks all the way to Molokai, 
25 miles away. 

Moreover, the sharks patrol these 
ranges randomly. They may return to a giv- 
en spot twice in one week, then not again 
for months, “It’s clear,” says Holland, “that 
you can’t significantly reduce the local 
shark population by fishing for a limited 
time in a single area. You'd have to reduce 
the general population to have any effect— 
and that’s not acceptable anymore.” 

Signals from beeper-equipped tigers 
have revealed that they dive much deeper 
than anyone had suspected—as far down as 
1,000 ft. and back within 15 min.—and that 
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they can swim in an absolutely straight line | from a wheel. The hammerheads, he be- 


for miles at a time. “Every time you get a 
chance to follow a shark around in its nat- 
ural environment,” marvels Holland, “you 
get a new, incredible insight.” 

Halfway across the Pacific, marine biol- 
ogist A. Peter Klimley of the University of 
California at Davis has for decades been get- 
ting his own incredible insights into shark 
behavior, frequently by taking risks others 
would call insane. While a graduate stu- 
dent in the 1970s, Klimley became the first 
scientist ever to swim directly into schools 
of adult hammerhead sharks. He dived as 
deep as 70 ft. without scuba gear so his air 
bubbles wouldn't disturb the skittish fish. 

By observing sharks repeatedly over 





Sharks can detect faint 


electromagnetic fields given off by prey. The hammerhead’s 
bizarre noggin may make it even more sensitive, enabling it 


to locate metallic undersea mountains where schools, right, 
meet in complex mating rituals. The fittest females fight to 
the center of the rotating crowd, where males seek them out 





the years, Klimley was able to solve the 
long-standing mystery of why hammer- 
heads gather in schools. It’s clearly not for 
protection, since nothing preys on what 
Klimley calls “the big tough guys of the 
ocean.” It turns out that they gather, at 
least in part, for an elaborate mating ritual, 
in which large, dominant females fight 
their way to the center of the school. The 
males know which females are most desir- 
able by their position in the pack. 

Klimley also discovered what may be 
the reason the hammerheads school year 
after year at an undersea mountain known 
as Espiritu Santo, 15 miles east of the Baja 
Peninsula. The metal-rich seamount, he 

| found, has a particularly strong magnetic 
| field. So do bands of ancient congealed lava 
| that radiate from the seamount like spokes 





lieves, can detect this magnetism and use it 
for navigation. The seamount is essentially 
a depot: the hammerheads gather there 
before going out to their feeding grounds. 

This idea hasn't yet been confirmed by 
other shark researchers, but they don’t dis- 
miss it either. They know that sharks are ex- 
tremely sensitive to electromagnetic sig- 
nals; a “sixth sense” lets them home in on 
faint electricity generated by another fish’s 
movement, gill action or even heartbeat. 
Indeed, Holland’s team in Hawaii routine- 
ly tricks baby hammerheads at Coconut Is- 
land into striking at electrodes dangling in 
the water. Adult sharks, apparently drawn 
by the same process, have been known to 
bite through undersea cables. 
Holland is planning to investi- 
gate what sorts of electric signal 
might repel rather than attract 
sharks—protecting not just hard- 
ware but people as well. 

While any shark 6 ft. long or 
more is potentially dangerous to 
humans, some species are more 
aggressive than others. None is 
considered deadlier than the 
great white. This huge fish, which 
can exceed 20 ft. in length and 
2 tons in weight, is relatively rare 
among sharks but is responsible 
for more recorded attacks than 
any other species. Most of those 
have occurred off California, in 
the so-called Red Triangle, which 
extends from Monterey Bay to 
San Francisco to the Farallon Is- 
lands, 30 miles offshore. 

It was here, in the early 
1980s, that Klimley first saw an 
attack by a great white, on a 400- 
Ib. elephant seal. The shark rose almost en- 
tirely out of the water, with the massive 
seal in its jaws. “It was stunning,” he re- 
calls. “The shark ambushed the seal, then 
came back several times to take three or 
four bites out of it. I had never seen any- 
thing like it.” Since then Klimley has ana- 
lyzed more than 130 videotaped white- 
shark attacks. All seem to follow a pattern. 
The powerful first bite usually takes place 
underwater, and the first sign of an attack 
is often a blood slick on the surface. With- 
in 20 min., a sea lion or seal pops to the sur- 
face with a big chunk taken out of it. Then 
the shark appears, seizes the carcass and 
finishes it off. 

Where Jaws went astray was in por- 
traying great whites as mindless eating ma- 
chines. Ken Goldman, a shark researcher 
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from the Virginia Institute of Marine Sci- 
ence, in Gloucester Point, has been study- 
ing great whites in the Farallons for the 
past seven years, Says he: “Their attacks 
are very controlled, as is their feeding be- 
havior.” Klimley agrees: “The white shark 
is a skillful and stealthy predator that eats 
with both ritual and purpose.” 

That purpose does not include the de- 
liberate consumption of humans—another 
misconception spread by Jaws. Great 
whites, most experts believe, prefer high- 
fat prey because fat is packed with calories. 
People are too scrawny, which is why, after 
taking a first bite—perhaps because a hu- 
man, especially one wearing a black wet 
suit and flippers, looks something like a 
seal—a great white will usually turn up its 
nose at whatever remains. Most other 
shark attacks are probably also cases of 
mistaken identity: a swimmer’s flapping 
feet and hands may look like the move- 
ments of a fish darting through the water. 

About the only time sharks attack hu- 
mans on purpose is when their territory is 
invaded or their courtship rituals are inter- 
rupted. And just about the only time they 
eat humans is when there’s lots of blood in 
the water, after an airplane or ship acci- 
dent, for example. 

While marine biologists like Klimley 
and Holland are trying to unravel the mys- 
teries of sharks’ behavior and their role in 
the marine food chain, immunologists and 
physiologists are attempting to understand 
the animals’ biochemistry. The idea that 
sharks can actually be beneficial to human 
health was established decades ago: vita- 
min A came primarily from shark-liver oil 
until 1947, when it was first synthesized in 
the laboratory. The unctuous liquid is also, 
for reasons still unknown, highly effective 
in shrinking human hemorrhoids. 

Today biomedical scientists are on the 
trail of deeper mysteries. It has been 
known for some time that sharks have a 
low incidence of disease in general and ex- 
tremely low rates of cancer. Known car- 
cinogens injected into sharks by re- 
searchers don’t trigger malignancies; they 
don’t even cause the sorts of genetic dam- 
age that leads to tumors in other animals. ° 

No one knows why. One clue may be: 
that the chemical squalamine, found in 
the stomach, liver and gallbladder of the: 
dogfish, can inhibit the growth of human? 
brain tumors. Sharks also have a primitive? 
but highly active immune system, which 
may play a role. Their resistance to cancer, > 
however, has nothing to do with their car-z 


tilage, despite extravagant claims by peo-5 


rising fact that could lead to new cancer treatments | 
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ple who peddle shark-cartilage pills. While 
the cartilage has proved promising as an 
ingredient in temporary artificial skin for 
burn patients, no proof whatever exists 
that it can prevent tumors in humans. 


SSERTIONS THAT IT DOES ARE 
based on a tiny grain of scientific 
truth. Shark cartilage—and cow 
cartilage, for that matter—does 
contain minute quantities of a 
compound that inhibits blood- 
vessel growth, and tumors de- 
pend on the rapid growth of internal blood 
vessels that can feed them. But this 
substance is locked up in the cartilage and 
doesn’t leak out to the rest of the body. To 
extract it, scientists have to soak huge 
amounts of cartilage in harsh 
chemicals for weeks at a time. 

Nevertheless, shark cartilage 
is hot, and sharks are being slaugh- 
tered wholesale to produce it; a 
single processing plant in Costa 
Rica reportedly turns 235,000 
sharks into cartilage pills every 
month. Sharks are also taken by 
the millions for their fins—a prac- 
tice that scientists and conser- 
vationists find especially disturb- 
ing. Often the fins are hacked off 
and the sharks are thrown back 
into the water, alive but mortally 
wounded, to bleed to death. 

It isn’t as though the fins are 
being fed to starving children. 
They're used in Asia for shark-fin 
soup, a delicacy that fetches up 
to $150 a bowl. The market for 
shark fins is incredibly profitable; 
U.S. fishermen earn as much as 
$25 per Ib. for fins, compared with 50¢ per 
Ib. for shark meat. The trade has grown 
dramatically since commerce with China 
began expanding in the 1980s: some 125 
nations are now involved. 

Though far less profitable, shark meat 
has also enjoyed a sales boom since the ear- 
ly 1980s. Tuna and swordfish stocks began 
to dwindle at that time, and the U.S. gov- 
ernment encouraged fishermen to pursue 
other targets. That may have been a big 
mistake. Traditional food fish, like cod and 
tuna, grow quickly and lay millions of eggs 
at a time. Sharks, by contrast, can take two 
decades to reach sexual maturity, have a 
long gestation period and bear only a few 
young at one time. Killing a relatively small 
number of females can dramatically limit 
the reproductive potential of an entire 
species. 

To date, only four countries—the U.S., 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada—have 
implemented any sort of shark-manage- 
ment plan, and only a handful have enact- 
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ed laws protecting especially vulnerable | 


species. Probably the most comprehensive 
undertaking is the U.S. National Marine 
Fisheries Service’s Atlantic shark-fishery 
management plan, which since 1993 has 
limited the catch of 39 species in the At- 
lantic Ocean, Caribbean Sea and Gulf of 


Mexico. The plan sets annual quotas, bans | 


finning and mandates species-specific 
tracking programs to help scientists. “It’s 


having an impact,” says NMFS’s Rebecca | 


Lent. “The 1996 assessments show that the 
large coastal sharks are still being over- 
fished, but the rate has slowed down.” 

To slow it down further, NMFS an- 
nounced last spring that it was cutting this 


year’s quota for large coastal sharks by | 


50%, to 1,285 metric tons, as well as estab- 





Fins like these, headed for the soup bowl, 


are cut off live sharks, which are then tossed back to die 





lishing the first quota ever for small coastal 
sharks and banning commercial harvests of 
five species considered especially prone to 
overfishing—whale, basking, white, sand 


tiger and bigeye sand tiger. Outraged fish- | 


ermen have responded by suing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Conservation is impor- 
tant, agrees Robert Spaeth, head of the 
Southern Offshore Fishing Association, but 
he argues that shark populations are dif- 
ficult to count accurately—an assertion bi- 
ologists agree with—and that the govern- 
ment’s statistics are therefore suspect. 
NMFS stands by its numbers, however, 
and is considering even tougher restric- 
tions, such as limiting the number of shark- 
fishing permits and setting minimum size 
requirements for each species. Another op- 


tion, which requires cooperation from in- | 


dividual states but is enthusiastically sup- 
ported by environmental groups, is to close 
critical inshore pupping and nursery 
grounds. 

In the Pacific, conservationists’ most 





immediate concern is finning. Every year 
at least 50,000 blue sharks landed by long- 
line fishermen off Hawaii are stripped of 
their valuable fins and tossed back in the 
water. While the regional fisheries councils 
responsible for U.S. Pacific waters haven't 
yet addressed this problem, California has: 
the state legislature in 1993 passed a bill 
protecting white sharks from being caught 
or killed by commercial fishermen, along 
with more limited restrictions on other 
species and rules against killing sharks for 
their fins alone. 

International regulations on shark fish- 
ing are much harder to implement than lo- 
cal laws. Three years ago, the member na- 
tions of the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species ordered an 
investigation into the status of 
8 sharks worldwide. A preliminary 
> version of that report, issued last 
3 December, warned of commercial 
fisheries collapses, local species 
extinctions and depletion of high- 
ly migratory stocks unless action 
was taken soon. 

Nevertheless, two shark- 
related protection proposals were 
defeated at the recent biennial 
CITES meeting in Zimbabwe. Sev- 
eral nations successfully argued 
that fisheries management should 
be handled on a regional rather 
than a global basis. That makes no 
sense to marine biologists, since 
some shark species migrate thou- 
sands of miles. The Audubon So- 
ciety’s Camhi and other shark 
specialists hope to make a more 
convincing case at the next meet- 
ing, in 1999. 

Perhaps they could make their point 
more strongly if they could get crTEs to 
meet in Honolulu next time and take the 
other delegates out to visit the tiger sharks 
on their home turf. Arguments about the 
impact on marine ecosystems and about 
the destruction of creatures whose bio- 
chemistry might one day save lives are, in 
the end, somewhat dry and academic. 

But there is nothing academic about a 
tiger shark bobbing in the preternaturally 
clear Hawaiian sea. | am now in the water, 
and Meyer has released the measured, 
tagged shark. Another student stands by 
to help it get moving, but that turns out to 
be unnecessary. With an almost impercep- 
tible flick of its muscular tail, the massive 
fish is suddenly ten yards away, a grace- 
ful, pale white torpedo gliding effortlessly 
down into the measureless blue depths. In 
the face of such beauty, dignity and grace, 
I almost forget my fear. With reporting by 
Greg Aunapu/Miami, Andrea Dorfman/New York 
and Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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HICK SWORDFISH STEAKS. ORANGE 
roughy fillets. Great mounds of 
red-fleshed tuna. Judging from the 
seafood sections of local supermar- 
kets, there would seem to be plen- 
ty of fish left in the oceans. But this 
appearance of abundance is an il- 
lusion, says Sylvia Earle, former chief scien- 
tist for the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration. Already, Earle fears, 
an international armada of fishing vessels is 
on the verge of exhausting a storehouse of 
protein so vast that it once appeared to be in- 
finite. “It’s a horrible thing to contemplate,” 
shudders Earle. “What makes it even worse 
is that we know better. Yet here we go, mak- 
ing the same mistake over and over again.” 

If fishermen around the world soon 
start hauling back empty nets and fishing 
lines, it will not be for lack of warning. In 
the 1990s, after increasing for nearly four 
decades, the wild catch of marine fish lev- 
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eled off worldwide and in some years actu- 
ally declined. “We are reaching, and in 
many cases have exceeded, the oceans’ 
limits,” declare the authors of a sobering 
report released by the Natural Resources 
Defense Council earlier this year. “We are 
no longer living off the income but eating 
deeply into the capital.” 

Fights have already started to break 
out over the dwindling supply. Two weeks 
ago, hundreds of Canadian fishermen 
blockaded a British Columbia port for sev- 
eral days to keep an Alaskan ferry from 
leaving. The reason for their protest? 
Alaskan trawlers were sweeping up the 
salmon that spawn in Canada’s rivers. Now 
the Canadians are threatening to do to the 
salmon runs of Washington State what U.S. 
fishermen have done to theirs. 

Of course, overfishing is not the only 
human activity that is 


oceans. Coastal pollu- 
tion and habitat destruc- 


Shoveling salmon 
into a ship's hold in Alaska 








tion—filling in wetlands, building dams 
are contributing to the crisis. But it is over- 
fishing, the NRDC report makes plain, that 
constitutes the most urgent threat and de 
mands the most immediate action. 

Until now, the worst threat most crea- 
tures of the sea had faced at fishermen’s 
hands was so-called commercial extinc- 
tion. Whenever local populations of a par- 
ticular fish plummeted, boats simply tar- 
geted some other species or moved to more 
distant waters. The depleted stocks almost 
always recovered. But now, experts warn, 
unprecedented forces—among them, in- 
dustrial-scale fishing gear and a burgeon 
ing global seafood market—are altering 
this age-old cycle. The economic and tech- 
nological barriers that have kept overfish 
ing within bounds appear increasingly 
shaky, like dikes along a river that flood- 
waters have undermined. Should these 
barriers collapse, commercial extinction 
could escalate into biological catastrophe 

In most imminent peril are the giant 
predators of the oceans—sharks, of course 
but also marlin, sailfish, swordfish and 
bluefin tuna, the magnificent swimming 
machines that have earned the nickname 
“Porsches of the sea.” In the western At 
lantic, the breeding population of northern 
bluefin, the largest tuna species, is thought 
to consist of perhaps 40,000 adults, down, 
from some 250,000 two decades ago. Rea 
son: the flourishing airfreight industry that 
allows fish brokers to Atlantic 
Ocean bluefin overnight to Tokyo’s sashimi # 
market, where a single; 
fish can fetch $80,000; 
or more at auction. “To 
a fisherman, catching a> 
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bluefin is a lot like winning the lottery,” 
sighs Stanford University marine biologist 
Barbara Block. 

The crash of commercially important 
fisheries is not new. What is new is how 
quickly fisheries arise and how quickly 
they are exploited. In recent years, piked 
dogfish, a small spiny shark, has begun to 
stand in for ¢od in the fish and chips served 
by British pubs, and the Patagonian tooth- 
fish has bane a popular substitute for 
sablefish if Japan. But environmental 
groups ate toncerned about the long-term 
viability of the fisheries that are serving up 
these quaintly named piscine treats. This 
year, for example, ships from around the 
world have converged on the Southern 
Ocean, whete the toothfish makes its 
home. “At this rate,” predicts Beth Clark, a 
scientist with the Antarctica Project, “the 
entire fishery will be gone in 18 months.” 


if 


NFORTUNATELY, IT TAKES LONGER 
to rebuild a fishery than it does to 
tilin one. Consider the present 
state of the orange roughy on 
New Zealand’s Challenger 
Plateau. Discovered in 1979, this 
deep-water fishing hole took off 
in the 1980s when the mild-tasting, white- 
fleshed fish became popular with U.S. 
chefs. Happy to stoke the surging demand, 
fishermen are believed to have reduced the 
biomass of orange roughy as much as 80% 
before officials stepped in. Now, says Yale 
University,ichthyologist Jon Moore, it may 
take centutles before the fishery rebounds. 
As scientists have belatedly learned, orange 
roughy grow extremely slowly, live 100 
years or more and take 25 to 30 years to 
reach sexual maturity. 

How ean a fishing fleet do so much 
damage $0 quickly? Until recently, many 
fish, es y deep-water fish, were too 
hard to find to make tempting commercial 
targets. But technical advances have given 
fishermen the power to peer beneath the 
waves atid plot their position with un- 
precedented accuracy. Sonar makes it pos- 
sible to locate large shoals of fish that 
would otherwise remain concealed be- 
neath tens, even hundreds of feet of water. 
And once a fishing hot spot is pinpointed by 
sonar, satellite-navigation systems enable 
vessels to return unerringly to the same lo- 
cation year after year. In this fashion, fish- 
ermen froth New Zealand to the Philip- 
pines have been able to home in on orange 
roughy and giant groupers as they gather to 
spawn, in some cases virtually eliminating 
entire generations of reproducing adults. 

But what has amplified the destructive 
power of modern fishing more than any- 
thing else is its gargantuan scale. Trawling 
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of Alaska, for example, are computerized 
ships as large as football fields. Their nets— 
wide enough to swallow a dozen Boeing 
747s—can gather up 130 tons of fish in a 
single sweep. Along with pollock and other 
groundfish, these nets indiscriminately 
draw in the creatures that swim or crawl 
alongside, including halibut, Pacific her- 
ring, Pacific salmon and king crab. In sim- 
ilar fashion, so-called longlines—which 
stretch for tens of miles and bristle with 
thousands of hooks—snag not just tuna and 
swordfish but also hapless sea turtles and 
albatrosses, marlin and sharks. 

What happens to the dead and dying 
animals that constitute this so-called by- 
catch? Most are simply dumped over- 


NORTH PACIFIC 
OCEAN 











of reproducing adults in just a few seasons. 





board, either because they are unwanted 
or because fishery regulations require it. In 
1993, for example, shrimp trawlers in the 
Gulf of Mexico caught and threw away an 
estimated 34 million red snappers, includ- 
ing many juveniles. By contrast, the annu- 
al catch of red snapper from the Gulf aver- 
ages only around 3 million fish. Indeed, so 
many snappers are being scooped up as by- 
catch that the productivity of the fishery 
has been compromised. Fortunately, there 
is a solution. Shrimp nets can be outfitted 
with devices that afford larger animals like 
snappers and sea turtles a trapdoor escape 
hatch. 

To a surprising extent, solutions to the 
problem of overfishing also exist, at least on 
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poachers. One of the main markets is Southeast 
Asia, where the toothfish has caught on as a 


replacement for increasingly rare sablefish. 


paper, and that’s what critics of the fishing 


industry find so encouraging—and so frus- | 


trating. Last year, for example, Congress 
passed landmark legislation that requires 
fishery managers to crack down on over- 
fishing in U.S. waters. Perhaps even more 
impressive, the U.N. has produced a 
tough-minded treaty that promises to pro- 
tect stocks of fish that straddle the coastal 
zones of two or more countries or migrate, 
as bluefin tuna and swordfish do, through 
international waters in the wide-open 
oceans. The treaty will take effect, howev- 
er, only after 30 or more nations ratify it— 
and even then, some question how dili- 
gently its provisions will be enforced. 
What has been missingis a willingness to 








| take action. Consumers no less than politi- 


cians bear some of the blame. Simply by re- 
fusing to buy bluefin tuna in Tokyo, grouper 
in Hong Kong or swordfish in Chicago, con- 
sumers could relieve the pressure on some of 
the world’s most beleaguered fisheries and 
allow them the time they need to recover. To 
help shoppers become more selective about 
what they put on the dinner table, the 
Worldwide Fund for Nature and Unilever, 
one of the world’s largest purveyors of frozen 
seafood, have launched a joint venture that 
in 1998 will start putting labels on fish and 
fish products caught in environmentally re- 
sponsible ways. 

A sign that consumers are worried 


about the world’s fisheries could provide | 


BLACK SEA 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


INDIAN 
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6 ft. 


WHAT CONSUMERS CAN DO | 
EAT SPARINGLY (if at all) 
Sharks (especially shark-fin 
soup), swordfish, bluefin tuna 
(most canned tuna is fine), beluga 
sturgeon or caviar, orange roughy, 
grouper 

0.K. TO EAT 

Pacific cod, Atlantic striped bass, 
Atlantic mackerel, Atlantic 
herring, farm-raised trout and 
catfish, farm-raised shrimp and 
salmon® 


*Some aquaculture operations in Europe and Southeast Aua pobute 
marine environments 


the jolt political leaders need. For the past 
half-century, billions of dollars have been 
spent by maritime nations to expand their 
domestic fishing fleets, subsidizing every- 
thing from fuel costs to the construction of 
factory trawlers. And until countries like 
Canada, China, Japan, South Korea, New 
Zealand, Norway, Spain and, yes, the U.S. 
are willing to confront this monster of their 
own making, attempts to control overfish- 
ing are likely to prove ineffectual. The 
problem, as Carl Safina, director of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society’s Living Oceans 
Program, observes, is as politically in- 


| tractable as it is intellectually simple: there 


is just too much fishing power chasing too 
few fish, fe 
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Calling All Amateurs 


With cheap instruments and access to the Internet, 
you too can be part of a grand scientific experiment 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 


ARLY LAST TUESDAY MORNING, AN ODD 

little ritual played out in dozens— 

perhaps even hundreds—of homes 

across the U.S. Rising before 
dawn, a lot of sleepy-eyed folks 
switched on their televisions to the 
Weather Channel, powered up 
their camcorders and recorded a 
minute of programming right off 
the screen. Then, with the camera 
still running, they went into their 
yards and videotaped the sky just 
as the star Aldebaran slipped be- 
hind the moon. Finally they came 
back inside, taped a bit more TV and 
went back to bed. 

The participants in the curious ex- 
ercise were neither cultists nor perfor- 
mance artists but astronomers—albeit 
amateur ones. Recruited largely via the 
Internet, they were helping the astronom- 
ical pros study the occultation—or eclipse— 
of Aldebaran, an observation that could 
lead to a more precise estimate of the 
moon's diameter. That figure in turn could 
serve as a cosmic yardstick by which to 
measure other heavenly bodies. 

Not long ago, scientists would never 
have relied on such a ragtag band, or such 
low-rent equipment, to do their fieldwork. 
But lately that’s changed. With the con- 
traction of federal science budgets and the 
expansion of the World Wide Web, private 
research is going decidedly public. From 
astronomy to epidemiology to archaeology, 
more and more professionals are finding 
that when you're looking for lab assistants 
to collect good data at a bargain price, you 
can’t beat the amateurs on the Internet. 

“Often there just aren't enough people 
to gather the information you need,” says 
Carlos Avalle, an electronics engineer 
based in California, who helped plan the 
recent occultation study. “With the right 
amateurs, you can get a lot of science 
done.” 

For last week’s mass moon watch, the 
professionals needed the dilettantes badly. 

“When Aldebaran slipped behind the moon, 
zit never slipped completely. Rather, it just 
Zarced around a bit of horizon, seeming to 
‘flicker as it passed behind mountains and 
= peeked over valleys. The pattern of flashes 
Zallows astronomers to trace the lunar pro- 
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Pros and nonpros, like these in 
Northern California, videotaped last 
week’s lunar sky show. Fields in which 
weekend scientists are pitching in: 


ASTRONOMY 

TYPICAL PROJECT Mass sky watch to 
help scientists track celestial event 
EQUIPMENT Small telescopes 
COMMUNICATION World Wide Web 


ENCRYPTION 

TYPICAL PROJECT Dividing up the task 
of cracking a complex code 
EQUIPMENT Desktop computers 
COMMUNICATION Usenet 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 

TYPICAL PROJECT Documenting new 
epidemics, such as Lyme disease 
EQUIPMENT Survey forms 
COMMUNICATION Alerts to hospitals 


ORNITHOLOGY 

TYPICAL PROJECT Bird watches to 
study range and population size 
EQUIPMENT Binoculars 
COMMUNICATION Notebooks 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

TYPICAL PROJECT 
professionals on expeditions 
EQUIPMENT Shovels and brushes 
COMMUNICATION Postcards home 
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file, refining surveys taken by past space 
probes. Since observers on different parts of 
the earth would see the star obscured by 
different parts of the moon, however, the 
more sightings scientists collected, the 
more lunar real estate they would cover. 
In order to muster a big enough army 
to conduct this work, the little-known In- 
ternational Occultation Timing Associa- 
tion issued a call on its Web page, inviting 
volunteers to tape the eclipse—synchroniz- 
ing their recordings with the Weather 
Channel, whose programming appears 
at the same hours all over the country— 
and then mail the cassettes to the or- 
ganization’s Maryland headquarters. 
By the day of the event, the Website 
had received some 7,400 hits, and 
organizers hope for hundreds of 
recordings. “The more tapes the 
better, ” says Avalle. “And we ex- 
pect plenty.” 
Computer scientists benefit 
from vox-pop research too. In 1994, 
four encryption experts enlisted 600 
Internet volunteers to crack a secret 
code protected by a software “key” 129 
digits long. Its creators had estimated 
that it would take 40 quadrillion years to 
solve the puzzle; the online team did it in 
eight months and in the process gave soft- 
ware designers new insights into building 
better security systems. Hackers have be- 
come so adept at finding security holes in 
the Internet that Netscape, maker of the 
leading Web browser, pays a bounty for 
any chinks in the program’s encryption ar- 
mor that are reported to the company. 
While the Internet may be the biggest 
force behind science’s democratization, it’s 
not the only one. Local health groups have 
long used little more than flyers and phone 
banks to document emerging illnesses like 
Lyme disease or recruit volunteers to test 
new AIDS medications. Archaeologists in- 
creasingly rely on the help of lay people who 
pay for the privilege of accompanying the 
scientists on digs. And even in summer, the 
National Audubon Society is looking for- 
ward to its Christmas bird count, a winter 
tradition in which thousands of volunteers 
survey the ornithological fauna near their 
homes in order to map ranges and track 
populations. “People want to go out and ob- 
serve,” says Frank Gill, the Audubon Soci- 
ety’s science director, “but they want to con- 
tribute their observations to a larger goal.” 
For a few scientists, accustomed to 
guarding their professional turf, this kind of 
poaching may not always be welcome. What 
many are beginning to recognize, though, is 
that for some kinds of scientific endeavors, 
more isn’t just better; it’s the only way to get 
the job done. —With reporting 
by David Bjerklie/New York 
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Rocky, Rambo, 
Rhinestone—Sly 
Nieliyitemettemel! 
that; now, at last, he 
gets to be an actor 





& \ 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


E LOOKS BLOATED, AND HIS FACE 
wears defeat as its due. The 
= sheriff of a Jersey suburb over- 







cops, he is seen as a genial buf- 
foon. Even the metallic voice 
§ of a video game tells him, “You 
have no authority.” He seems almost at 
ease with his fate—one of those rare men 
who don’t dare to dream or think of them- 
selves as hero material. Imagine an older 
Rocky Balboa who got clobbered until 
he was half deaf, and whose Adrian 
dumped him to marry the town scumball. 

His name is Freddy Heflin, and in 
Cop Land—a sharp-eyed character study 
and virtuoso acting class masquerading as 
a violent melodrama—he is played by Syl- 
vester Stallone. This time Hollywood's 
longest lived action star is not battling 
Apollo Creed or the Vietnamese or a killer 
mountain, but his own rep as a stolid, 
vaguely comic, pre-Modernist hunk-lunk. 


Freddy is surrounded by guys who think |? 


they're men because they carry guns in 
the big city. But Sly is crowded too—by an 
intimidating gang of quality thesps, in- 
cluding Robert De Niro, Harvey Keitel 
and Ray Liotta. They've been doing the 
heavy acting while he’s been out destroy- 
ing the world in order to save it. 

At 51, Stallone wants to save himself. 
His forays into farce (Stop! Or My Mom 
Will Shoot) and romance (remember 
Rhinestone?) were low-level disasters. 
His recent action films have been box- 
office duds at home, though usually robust 
moneymakers abroad; last year’s Daylight 
earned only $33 million in North America 
but $120 million elsewhere, making Sly a 
pricey export commodity. “He epitomizes 
the state our industry is in,” says Day- 
light director Rob Cohen. “With Rocky he 
proved a $1 million film could be a big 
hit. Now we want to make movies for the 
global market, but how do we get global 
and still keep the domestic audience?” 

Stallone can worry about that and so 
many other things; he’s a mess of anxieties. 
“I have an inability to feel validated,” he 
confesses. “There’s a persistent hunger, 
which is disconcerting and sometimes de- 
bilitating. You ask yourself when can you sit 
back and not have anything to prove? But I 
do have something to prove.” Daylight 
hardly prepared him for the promise and 
threat of Cop Land. “I didn’t know if I had 
developed enough bad habits to not work 
with good actors again,” he says. “If you 
don’t deliver, they can’t morph good acting. 
I felt the way Michael Jordan must have felt 
when he went to play baseball.” 


i run by venal New York City | 








The rookie does fine. He leaves the 
plot propulsion to the Scorsese grads— 
Keitel as a mob-controlled cop covering 
up a killing, De Niro as a flinty internal- 
affairs detective on Keitel’s trail, Liotta as 
a good-bad cop—while he watches, listens, 
recedes into the wallpaper. Mining his 
own insecurity to mirror Freddy’s, Stal 
lone dominates these scenes with his 
poignant passivity. The sweet sadness in 
his eyes reveals something rare in modern 
films: how much pain and insult a decent 
man with zero self-esteem can endure. Of 
course, he and we know he’s the hero 
who, at the end, will bust out of his emo- 
tional lethargy; the soft Rocky will be- 
come the battering Rambo. But for a star 
of Stallone’s gaudy wattage, the attitude is 
bold, subtle and, he hopes, redefining. 

Cop Land scans like an Eastern West- 
ern: High Noon without the clock, or a 
Shane in which the hero is the homestead- 
er (played by Van Heflin, whose name has 
an echo in Freddy's). “I wanted to make a 


RAGING Bt A )CKY The De Niro- 
Stallone sparring is verbal in Cop Land 
simple morality play,” says James Mangold, 
33, the writer-director whose only previ- 
ous feature was the low-budget love story 
Heavy but who manages the complex story 
and big-name cast with a veteran’s assur- 
ance. Mangold grew up in a blue-collar 
town near West Point, up the Hudson from 
the film’s fictional Garrison, N.J. It was 
filled with “cops and firemen who com- 
muted to the city. They saw the suburbs 
as a new frontier where you could build 
a ’50s-style American dream. | thought 
about settlers—the sense of starting again, 
which is the basis of the Western.” 

In a lineup of high profiles, Liotta has 
the toughest role and does wonders with 
it. He gets to play ambiguities. Stallone 
has to dramatize indecision; he does it by 
carefully plodding toward Freddy’s crisis. 
He describes the sheriff as “a noble tur- 
tle,” and during the shoot he kept a small 
turtle in his pocket. Mangold wanted the 
star to lose his chiseled look, so Stallone 
gained 40 lbs. of flab—a condition he often 
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felt obliged to explain. “He’d say, “Hey, 
I'm doing a movie, that’s why I'm heavy,” 
Liotta recalls. “He'd say this to a perfect 
stranger.” Sly’s first words to Annabella 
Sciorra, the younger, more alluring Talia 
Shire type who plays his lost love, were, 
“Hi, I’m not usually this fat.” 

Stallone has long been underesti- 
mated because of his thick speech and 
droopy demeanor, But his Cop Land col- 
leagues speak of him with fond admira- 
tion. “Sly’s a smart guy,” Mangold at- 
tests. “He has a strong script instinct 
about how to hit the important beats of 
the scene.” Stallone also knew how the 
film could help him. “Sly wanted to be 
with other real actors and feel alive in a 
dramatic scene,” Mangold says. “I think 
this was not so much a career move for 
Sly as a personal decision to want to feel 
the joy of making a film. To be passionate 
about something again.” 

Not that Stallone doesn’t love action 
films. He sees them as an updating of 
“the great mythological tales; we just 
changed the wardrobe a bit.” Rambo was 
the prototype of the one-man-army film. 
“Yeah,” he says with a laugh, “I strapped 
on the old covered wagon and pulled it 
across the plains of inventiveness.” (He'll 
probably do another Rambo.) But he ad- 
mits that some roles he “phoned in—and 
there’s nothing more pathetic than to 
be complacent in the arts.” He has long 
wanted to do a film “that will be remem- 
bered for more than just me flexing.” 

He has changed agents three times in 
three years, partly because he thought he 
was losing out on meaty roles. “At Creative 
Artists Agency I was the action specialist; 
maybe I was also a bit lax and just became 
a gun for hire. Meanwhile Michael Dou- 
glas was getting these incredible parts: 
Basic Instinct, Falling Down. When | 
saw Al Pacino do Scent of a Woman—I 
would've killed for a role like that. The 
Usual Suspects? | would have been there 
in a second. People don’t think of me in 
those terms. Maybe after this, they will.” 

Married in May to his longtime live-in, 
Jennifer Flavin, and tiptoeing toward 
modern maturity, Stallone still feels he can 
do it forever—“as long as I don’t push the 
gullibility of the audience by running 
around in a tank top when I’m 78. Doing 
iiber-action at that age can be difficult, but 
Sean Connery has shown how action roles 
can be tempered with a bit of wisdom. Be- 
sides, I don’t think I have the ability to 
manage eternal leisure.” 

Sly will manage fine. Like Freddy, he 
can take the heat. Like Rocky, he’s a fight- 
er with heart. And like Rambo, he keeps 
coming back. —Reported by Georgia Harbison/ 
New York and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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Stop! Or My Career 
Will Tank 


Most of Stallone’s movie choices 
have not been particularly fortunate 
in recent years. His thoughts: 


mean to [co-star] Estelle Getty, whom 
America adored. | knew I was dead.” 


Judge Dredd 1995 
CONCEPT Based on futuristic comic 
DOMESTIC GROSS $35 million 
STALLONE SAYS “We had a kid 


Assassins 1995 
CONCEPT Violent thriller 
DOMESTIC GROSS $30 million 


STALLONE SAYS “The characters 
should have assassinated more.” 


Daylight 1996 
CONCEPT Disaster in tunnel 
DOMESTIC GROSS $33 million 


STALLONE SAYS “Probably the single 
toughest film I've ever done. | now 
understand how Poe felt every day. 
This was a premature burial.” 


An Alan Smithee Film not yet 
released - 
CONCEPT Hollywood satire ; 
STALLONE SAYS “If you don’t have 
anything nice to say ...” 
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Once again, the DISH Network has broken the price barrier! Join the DISH Network now and enjoy America’s 
Top 40 programming, including The Disney Channel, for a rock bottom $19.99 a month! That's right, NO ANNUAL 


SUBSCRIPTION REQUIRED! With 40 of your favorite channels for less than $20 a month 
d’si you'll save big over cable and other satellite TV providers 
















And your program savings over cable will quickly pay for your complete system at only = 18” 
$199. Then you'll continue to save and relish the most advanced TV entertainment 

system on the planet with crystal-clear, digital video and crisp, rich audio normally 
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We also offer system upgrades with a UHF remote where you can even 


operate your system through walls and other obstructions. These systems $ 
also deliver a host of incredible features and capabilities cable and other 
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COMPLETE SYSTEM 
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°100 SILVER PROOF 








The Washington Mint Announces the Historic 
Striking of an Extraordinary Silver Proof 
-the New United States $100 Bill Struck in Pure 
Silver Bullion - Advance Price $99 


—_—_——— 

The Washington Mint announces the limited advance minting 
of a milestone in silver proofs — the WORLD'S FIRST $100 Silver 
Proof. 

This extraordinary piece of pure silver bullion has a surface 
area that exceeds 30 square inches, and it contains more than 
FOUR OUNCES OF PURE SILVER BULLION. 

And NOW, during a limited advance strike period, the VERY 
FIRST $100 Silver Proofs for 1997 are available at a special 
discount price — only $99! 


20 YEARS IN THE MAKING 

The 1997 Quarter-Pound Silver Proof is an exquisite adaptation of 
the United States Treasury's new $100 Federal Reserve Note. It took 
the Treasury unit over 20 years to create its first new $100 bill design 
since 1928. Their efforts have created the most striking note of the 
century 

Best of all, this stunning Silver Proof is even more beautiful than 
the original, because it’s struck in precious silver bullion! 


UNPRECEDENTED WEIGHT 
The Quarter-Pound Silver Proof combines unprecedented 
weight with extraordinary dimension — it is a landmark in proof 
minting 
The specifications for this colossal medallic proof are 
unparalleled. Each one: 
+ Is Individually Struck from Pure .999 Silver Bullion 
+ Weighs Over One Quarter-Pound (4 troy ounces) 
Surface Area That Exceeds 30 Square Inches 
s 124.41 Grams (1,920 grains) of Pure Silver 
+ Is Individually Registered and Numbered 
+ Is Fully Encapsulated to Protect its Mirror-Finish 
+ Includes a Deluxe Velvet Presentation Case 
+ Comes With a Numbered Certificate of Authenticity 


ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 

The price for the 1997 Quarter-Pound Silver Proof will be set at 
$125 per proof 

HOWEVER, IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW, 
YOU CAN ACQUIRE THIS GIANT SILVER PROOF AT 
THE SPECIAL ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT PRICE 
ONLY $99. NOTE TO COLLECTORS: IF YOU PLACE 
YOUR ORDER FOR THE QUARTER-POUND 
SILVER PROOF WITHIN THE NEXT 10 DAYS, IT 
WILL BE PROCESSED IMMEDIATELY, AND THE 


RF ASRS 3 


Reverse Side 


EARLIEST ORDERS WILL RECEIVE THE 


LOWEST REGISTRATION NUMBERS. 
ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS 


Substantial additional discounts are available for serious 
collectors who wish to acquire more than one of these 
exquisite silver proofs. You can order 

THREE Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs for $289. 

FIVE Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs for $469. 

TEN Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs for $889. 

TWENTY Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs for $1,698. 

There is a limit of twenty Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs per 
order, and all orders are subject to acceptance by The 
Washington Mint, LLC? Total charges for shipping, handling 
and insurance are limited to $9.50 per order. 


ONLY 100,000 AVAILABLE 
The Washington Mint will strike only 100,000 Quarter- 
Pound Silver Proofs for 1997. And because every single 
Silver Proof struck in 1996 was sold, oversubseription for the | 
1997 edition is a virtual certainty. 


BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY 


WILL BE ACCEPTED ON A STRICT FIRST-COME, § 


FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE TIME 
AND DATE OF THE ORDER. 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO 
SECURE THEIR RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY BY 
CALLING TOLL-FREE: 


1-800-926-MINT 


A major credit card is necessary to secure your 
reservation, and The Washington Mint fully guarantees 
satisfaction with a money-back policy for a full 60 days. 


The Washington Mint, LLC* 
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ARIAS OF DISCONTENT: Benton and Steadman cope with dailiness in Career Girls 


Career Opportunities 


Mike Leigh’s follow-up to Secrets & Lies is a less 
memorable but still potent look at Britain 


NNIE (LYNDA STEADMAN) IS RECES- 
sive—a shy, nervous little thing 
with a tendency, in her younger 
days, to break out in psychosomatic 
rashes. Hannah (Katrin Cartlidge) is ex- 
cessive—a noisy, knowing, angry woman 
with a tendency, untempered by the 
passing years, to break out in devastating 
tirades at anyone who disappoints her. 

Roommates in college, they are get- 
ting together for a weekend in London af- 
ter a six-year hiatus in their relationship. 
Since this takes place under the auspices 
of writer-director Mike Leigh, you know 
going in that you are volunteering for a 
movie in which cramped spaces will be 
crammed with intensely realistic acting. 
And that the past, which his characters 
are almost never able to put safely behind 
them, will keep nipping, biting, chomp- 
ing at his Career Girls. 

Compared with that past, indeed 
the girls’ careers are nothing much, just 
jobs that pay them enough to replace 
their former undergraduate scruffiness 
with low-budget chic. Otherwise, their 
work makes them vaguely 
ways that are scarcely worth discussing. 
This is not to say that frequent flashbacks 
to the bad old days—when the pair lived, 


restless in 


squabbling and self-obsessed, in a run- 
down fiat Chinese takeout 
restaurant—are finally any more conclu- 
sive. Or that the girls chance encounters 


above a 


with figures out of that past—a slick, 
careless lover they once shared; a weird, 
enormous former roommate now lost to 
schizophrenia (and played with great 
and tender ferocity by Mark Benton) 
are particularly illuminating. 

Like virtually all Leigh’s characters, 
Annie and Hannah are trapped in the 
hopelessness of modern life. Or should 
we make that modern English life? Edu- 
cated to the point of glibness, but not to 
the point of wisdom, they know just 


enough to recognize the constraints of 


class, gender and material longing, but 


not enough to break through them, to | 


achieve the freedom of mind and spirit 
that modernity keeps promising but nev- 
er quite delivers. This leaves them at 
once ranting and wistful, delivering those 
arias of discontent—often funny, some- 
times touching, always brutally frank— 
that are the hallmark of the director's fa- 
mously improvisational style. 

Though our heroines’ initial wariness 
gives way to a tentative reawakening of a 
friendship less abrasive, possibly more 
trusting, than it once was, nothing much 
happens, dramatically speaking, in Ca 
reer Girls, It is less scarring than Leigh’s 
Naked, less poignant than Secrets ¢> Lies. 
But still it offers a behavioral truthfulness 
and a passionate engagement with the 
despairs of dailiness that put most movies 
to shame. ~By Richard Schickel 
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Perfect Pitch 


At last, a comedy that 
isn't desperate for laughs 


HE BOSS LIKES HIS STAFF SETTLED 
down and therefore a little desper 
ate: you know, mortgage, car and 
tuition payments, maybe a few bills 
from the orthodontist. When obligations 
exceed income, the folks at his ad agency 
work harder and more loyally. That’s his 
theory, anyway, and Kate (Jennifer Anis- 
ton) doesn't fit it. She’s single and living 
within an income that does not match 
her talent. A friend suggests she invent a 
fiancé to get a raise based on this spuri- 
ous evidence of stability. A wedding 
videographer named Nick (Jay Mohr) 
agrees to go along with the gag, hoping to 
turn their fake affair into the real thing. 
What say, fans of romantic comedy? 
Can you accept the slightly silly place 
Picture Perfect is coming from? Can you 
predict the blissful place it’s heading? Of 
course you can. What may surprise you 
given the desperate energies being ap- 
plied to this genre these days—is the 
film’s confident, unforced air. Some of 
that derives from Aniston's performance, 
a nicely judged blend of intelligence and 
inexperience, briskness and softness 
She is, as she proves every week on 
Friends, an actress who serenely lets the 
comedy come to her instead of frantical- 
ly searching for it. Director and co-writer 
Glenn Gordon Caron, late of Moonlight- 
ing, operates in the same smart, patient 
manner. You might wish he and his col- 
leagues had toasted Nick, their studmuf- 
fin, a little more crisply—enough of these 
puff-pastry leading men—but the rest of 
the roles are crunchy, and Picture, if not 
quite perfect, makes a nice light snack 
for a hot summer's day. —R.S. 





MORE FRIENDS LIKE THESE: A deft touch 
helps Aniston carry her first big movie 








No More East or West 


Chinese-born composer Tan Dun is shaking 
things up with a multicultural mix of his own 


By TERRY TEACHOUT 


TY STARTS WITH THE SOUND OF 
ancient bells, Not just any 


bells, but the deep-throated, time- 


ancient 


tinted clang and roar of a bianzhong 
a fully intact set of 65 ceremonial bronze 
Hubei 
and dug up by 
amazed archaeologists 2,400 years late1 
Then the Hong Kong Philharmonic steals 
in with a simple yet radiant tune in D ma- 
jor—the key of Beethoven’s Ode to Joy 
and a children’s choir begins to sing, ac- 
companied by the soft throb of Chinese 
drums pounding out an 
African-flavored beat 

Is ita symphony? Is it 
Call Tan 
Dun’s Symphony 1997 
Heaven Earth Mankind) 
whatever you like, but be 


chimes entombed in China’s 


province in 433 B.( 


world music? 


prepared to reckon with 
it Composed to com 
memorate the reunifica 
tion of Hong Kong with 
China, this seductively 
savory multicultural stew 
is shaping up as the clas 
sical-music event of the 
summer. The 72-minute 
work was telecast world- 
July 1 from the 
handover 
Hong Kong, and the first 
recording, conducted by 
Tan and featuring Yo-Yo 
Ma as cello soloist 
rushed into print by Sony 
the following week, debuting in the No. 5 
slot on the Billboard classical chart 

Why did Symphony 1997 take off so 
quickly? One reason is that it is both 
frankly romantic and immediately acces- 
sible—Beethoven’s Ninth boldly 
for postmoderns, right down to the cli- 


wide 


ceremonies in 


was 


recast 





» anthem in which the children’s 
choir sings ecstatically of the prospect of 
world peace. The work’s user-friendly 
tone, Tan says, is no accident: “If you ask 
young people of today to listen to a 
20-minute-long symphonic movement 
nobody really has the patience to lis- 
ten—not even me! This is why the sym- 
phony is in 13 short movements. It’s like 


paragraphs: each section can be shorter 


but you still maintain the continuity.” 
Born in 1957 in China’s Hunan 
province, Tan began life as an unlikely 
candidate for concert-hall stardom. He 
spent the hellish years of Mao Zedong’s 
Cultural Revolution planting rice and 
listening not to symphonies and concer 
tos but to the music of village rituals 
t's more like a language than music,” 
he recalls. “Soundwise, it’s like the tex- 
ture of wind.” At 19, while playing violin 
in a Beijing opera company, he heard his 
first piece of Western classical music 
Fifth which 
opened up a whole new world of sonic 


Beethoven's Symphony 





FIREWORKS: Tan conducts his symphony amid the Hong Kong handover 


possibilities. He went to New York City 
to study composition in 1986, and has 
“New York is the 
“It’s 
body from everywhere, and some- 
comes out of it 


lived there ever since 
best place for me,” he explains 


ever) 





thing new something 
blended 

Initially jarring 
of the postwar avant-garde 


e ot 


following 


influenced by the 
acerbities 
Tan has since joined the new 





classical composers who 
such successful older figures as John 
Corigliano and Henryk Gorecki, seek to 
speak to the largest possible audience 
compromising their musical 
In the middle of the 20th 


were 


without 
seriousness 
century,” he 


Says composers 











NOTED: World music, classical style 


trying to be as isolated as possible 
extremely, even selfishly isolated. I can’t 
see why we should keep on doing that.” 
Tan’s first broad-based success came 
with his Ghost Opera, written for the 
Kronos Quartet in 1994 (and newly avail- 
able on a Nonesuch CD), in which a Bach 
prelude, a Chinese folk song, the chant- 
ing of monks and the 
words of Shakespeare are 
into a haunting 
tapestry. Since 
then Tan has completed 
his first Hollywood as- 
signment (a hard-edged 
jazz-tinged 
Denzel Washington’s next 
Fallen, due later 
this year) and signed an 


woven 
musical 


score for 
movie 


exclusive recording con- 
tract with Sony Classical. 
Slated for release in Oc 

tober is Marco Polo: An 
Opera Within an Opera 
a work whose U.S. pre 
miere, to be given the fol 
lowing month by the 
New York City Opera, is 
already causing a stir in 
the music business. Paul 
Kellogg, City Opera’s gen- 
eral and artistic director 
describes Marco Polo as 
perience—and I think some people would 


avy isionary ex- 


call ita mystical experience 

All things considered, Tan Dun 
doesn’t have much to complain about 
these days. The only thing that seems to 
exasperate him is when pigeonhole 
happy journalists, mistaking him for yet 
another purveyor of souvenir-shop local 
color, claim that his music “brings East 
and West together.” Nothing doing, Tan 
replies. “No East anymore, no West any 
more. My purpose 1s to be flexible and 
freely flying around among all kinds of ex- 
perience. Not to be driven by the wave of 
culture 
but to create my own unity.” o 


fashion, trends, isms, schools 





A LAN COULD CARE 
LESS IP YOU'RE 
UNDERSTAFFED, 

OVERWORKED, OR 


EVEN EMPLOYED. 


We can help. A server isn't bere to bold your 
’ 7 ; 

hand. It's bere to perform millions of operations per 
second. Thats why at AST, we're bere to belp 
you every step of the way With management 
software that notifies you if there's a problem 
And with a dedicated server support staff that's 

j } 1 j } 

ready to solve those problems 24 hours a day 
7 days a week. We even bave an option that 
includes on-site technician re sponse within 
4 hours. Because, sometimes, a helping hand is 
exactly what you need. For more information 


about AST Manhattan” servers with Intel 





Pentium Pro processor, call 1-800-945-2278 


AST. 
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THE NEW ALBUM FEATURING AND THE #1 HIT 


Produced by Babyface for ECAF Productions, Inc.; Organized Noize Productions for Organized Noize Productions, Inc 


David Foster for Chartmaker Inc.; Denzil Foster and Thomas McElroy; lvan Matias for Ghetto Fabulous Entertainment 
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California Bad Dreaming 


Novelist and poet Denis Johnson scores with a 
drug-drenched, calamity-filled literary thriller 


[~~~ ~+~=DENIS JOHNSON, THE 
author of four previ- 
ous novels and three 
volumes of poetry, 

Area Nea has earned an im- 


pressive string of lit- 
— erary awards and fel- 
lowships, not to men- 
tion a circle of devot- 
readers. But the 
big commercial blockbuster that all 
writers, no matter how pure and liter- 
ary, dream about has so far eluded him. 
Already Dead (HarperCollins; 435 pages; 
$25) looks very much like Johnson’s 
bid to hit the charts, with a bullet. Sub- 
titled A California Gothic, a phrase that 
some may find redundant, this new 
novel offers just about everything that 
thriller buyers look for: drugs, 
booze, sex, murderous vio- 
lence, a soupcon of the super- 
natural and a large cast of en- 
terprising psychopaths. 

Nelson Fairchild Jr. is by no 
means the scariest of these, 
but he has the problems—and 
dreams up the solutions—that 
set a very complicated plot into 
irreversible overdrive. The alco- 
holic son of a Northern Califor- 
nia land baron, Nelson wants to 
leave his wife Winona but can- 
not without impoverishing him- 
self. His tyrannical (and Roman 
Catholic) father has given 
Winona title to the house and 


vorce. But Nelson needs money fast; he 
chickened out of a cocaine-smuggling 
scheme in the Rome airport, and now 
owes an irate druglord back home near- 
ly $100,000. Two men in a camper have 
already arrived in Mendocino County, 
inquiring after Nelson’s whereabouts. 
The marijuana plants that he and his 
partner, Clarence Meadows, are culti- 
vating in a remote canyon on his father’s 
land will more than settle this debt when 
harvested and sold, but Nelson fears 
Clarence almost as much as he does the 
big-time dealer. 

“T owe a vast sum of money,” Nelson 
calculates. “My wife’s insurance would 
take care of that if she died.” He says this 
to Carl Van Ness, a stranger he has just 
rescued from a drowning-suicide at- 








tempt in a pond near his wife’s house. 
Here, Nelson believes, is an answered 
prayer. Since Van Ness seems intent on 
killing himself—because he believes him- 
self, for reasons unclear, already dead— 
why would he mind taking out Winona 
before completing the job on himself? 
“Tl do it. Sure,” Van Ness answers 
when asked. That response, of course, is 
only the beginning of a story that quick- 
ly spins out of Nelson’s and, eventually, 
everyone else’s control, except for the 
author’s, who narrates this trajectory of 
calamities with noteworthy energy and 
skill. And Johnson is obviously aiming for 
something more here than standard- 
issue pulp-fiction chills. In their reflec- 
tive moments his whacked-out villains 
have a tendency to quote Nietzsche, as if 





BEYOND CULT: Johnson bids for a blockbuster 


property as a means of discouraging di- | to explain themselves to themselves and 


the reader. But Johnson does not make 
clear where, among so many burned-out 
characters, the reader’s rooting interests 
should lie. Nelson seems a poor choice, 
even though he gets to tell major swatch- 
es of his story and is given some funny 
lines. Here is his take on California talk: 
“Everything on the spectrum of undesir- 
ability, from minor annoyance to univer- 
sal tragedy, is okay. Anything better to 
any degree, all the way up to a colossal 
lottery jackpot or the return of Jesus— 
that’s neat.” 

By this standard, a lot of this novel is 
neat. But a touch of what passes for nor- 
mal behavior might have set all the mad- 
ness in a more convincing context. As it 
stands, nearly everyone in Already Dead 
seems, well, already dead. —By Paul Gray 
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PORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS 
magazine inspires kids who love 
sports to love reading. 


EVERY ISSUE IS PACKED WITH 
GREAT STUFF KIDS WANT: 


© Stories and sports tips from their 


favorite athletes & teams 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS. 
Call now for your FREE PREVIEW 
ISSUE. Try it—risk free! If your 
child likes it, pay only $27.95 and 
get 11 more issues (12 in all). 

Or return the bill marked “cancel” 
and owe absolutely nothing. 


TO GET YOUR FREE PREVIEW ISSUE 


Call Toll Free: 


1-800-522-6472 


CHECK US OUT ON THE WEB AT 
WWW.SIKIDS.COM 

















Sturdy aluminum 
TuneTower 


organizes your music 
© Efficiently holds 60 compact discs 


° Make of high-quality, 
recyclable aluminum 


© Unique, space-age design 


° Great for storing CD-ROM 
discs, too 


© Expands with your music collection 
* Made in USA 








Ir may be small. But the Bose” Acoustic Wave® music system is definitely an 


overachiever, The unit features a compact disc player, an AM/FM radio, a handy 


remote control, and our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology. And it 


produces a rich, natural sound quality comparable to audio systems costing 


thousands of dollars. We know that’s hard to believe. So we're ready to prove it 


Call or write now for our complimentary guide to this award-winning system 


Because, like the system itself, it’s available directly from Bose. 


Call today. 1-800-898-BOSE, ext. A925. 
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Better sound through research 














All Fall Down 


A first novel weighs the 
impact of a plane crash 


AN AIRLINER CRASHES 
in the first paragraph 
of a novel. The author, 
who, of course, has 
decreed the time and 
place of the crash as 
well as the passenger 
list, has a number 
of choices. Does he 
thread backward, ex- 
ploring the chilly ironies of Fate’s dice 
rolling? Forward, tracing a bizarre link- 
age of events unexpectedly tumbled into 
motion? Does he find sabotage, corporate 
greed, a pilot who memorized an eye 
chart he could no longer read? 

In his fine, dreamlike first novel, 
The Light of Falling Stars (Riverhead; 
308 pages; $23.95), J. Robert Lennon 
does start off with an air crash, not far 
from a Montana town he calls Marshall. 
But he declines his own generous offer 
of melodrama (and of irony too, for that 
matter) and proceeds to a far more in- 
teresting narration that amounts to a 
kind of anti-melodrama. The plane falls, 
townspeople grieve and attend funer- 
als. But enemies are not reconciled, 
deep perceptions are not arrived at, 
lovers do not see each other more clear- 
ly and dearly. Paul and Anita, a shakily 
married couple, continue to split after 
wreckage tears off part of their house. 
The estranged former husband of Trix- 
ie, an old woman, dies in the crash, and 
she imagines that his ghost visits her; 
but the hallucination is incidental to 
what is important in her life: her grad- 
ual slide toward senility. Lars, a decent 
young fellow, and Christine, his friend 
who needs a kidney transplant, do not 
fall in love. 

The author follows his characters 
with care and a measure of affection, 
and so does the reader. Lennon does not 
condescend, or marvel at what fools 
these mortals be. He lets the single sur- 
vivor of the crash, an old Italian store- 
keeper named Bernardo, reunite with 
his American son after a period of walk- 
ing around dazed and frightened. But 
what his narration says is roughly this: 
Most lives are tolerable but fairly dull, a 
bit confused, and very unlikely to 
change. Glorious messenger does not 
come riding, alas. Or so Lennon sees 
things now. He is quite convincing, and 
probably right. ~By John Skow 
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Call 1-800-942-6880 for 


a coupon for a Free Trial Offer. 


VALTREX is available only by prescription. VALTREX is intended to treat genital herpes 
in adults with normal immune systems. In studies with VALTREX, the most commonly 
reported adverse event was headache. It is not known whether VALTREX can prevent the 
transmission of herpes infection to others. VALTREX is not a cure for genital herpes. 
Please see additional important information below. 


VALTREX" BRIEF SUMMARY 
(valacyclovir hydrochloride) 
Caplets 


The following is a brief summary only; see full prescribing information for complete prod- 
ud information. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: VALTREX is contraindicated in patients with o known 
hypersensitivity or intolerance to valacyclovir, acyclovir, or any component of the 
formulation. 


WARNINGS: Thrombotic thrombocytopenic purpura/hemolytic uremic syndrome (TTP/HUS), in 
some cases resulting in death, has occurred in patients with advanced HIV disease and also in 
allogeneic bone marrow transplant and renal transplant recipients participating in clinical trials 
of VALTREX at doses of 8 grams per day. 


PRECAUTIONS: The efficacy of VALTREX hos not been estoblished for the treatment of disseminated herpes zoster, 
0: suppression of recurent genital herpes, or in immunocompromised patients. 

Dosage adjustment is recommended when odministering VALTREX to patients with renal impoirment (see DOSAGE 
AND ADMINISTRATION). Caution should also be exercised when administering VALTREX to patients receiving potentially 
nephrotacc agents since this may increase the risk of renal dysfunction and/or the risk of reversible central nervous 
system symptoms such as those that hove been reported in patients treated with intravenous acyclovir. 


Information for Patients: Herpes Zoster: There are no dato on treatment inithated more than 72 hours after 
onset of the zoster rash, Potients should he advised to initiate treatment as soon as possible after o diagnosis of 
herpes zoster. 


Genital Herpes: Patients should be informed that VALTREX is not 0 cure for genital herpes. There are no data 
evaluating whether VALTREX will prevent transmission of infection to others. Because genital herpes is a sexually 
tronsmitted disease, patients should ovoid contact with lesions or intercourse when lesions and/or symptoms are 
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recurrent episode 


Drug Interactions: An additive increase in acyclovir AUC and Cg, was observed when VALTREX was odminis- 
tered to beolthy volunteers who were toking cimetidine, probenecid, or o combination of both cimetidine and 
probenecid (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: Pharmacokinetics) 


Carcinogenesis, of Fertility: The doto presented below include references to 
the steody-stote ocyclovir AUC observed in humans treated with | grom VALTREX given orally three times a doy to 
treat herpes zoster. Plasma drug concentrations in animal studies are expressed os multiples of human exposure to 
acyclovir (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: Pharmacokinetics) 


Volacyclovir was noncorcinogenic in lifetime carcinogenicity bioassays at single doily doses (gavage) of up to 
120 mg/kg/day for mice ond 100 mg/kg/day for rats. There wos no significant difference in the incidence of tumors 
between treated and control animals, nor did valacyclovir shorten the lotency of tumors. Plasma concentrations 
of acydovit were equivalent to humon levels in the mouse biogssay ond 1.4 to 2.3 times human levels in the rat 
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metabolic octivation. Also negative were on in vitro cytogenetic study with human lymphocytes and « rat cytogenetic 
study at 0 single oral dose of 3000 mg/kg (8 to 9 times human plasma levels). 
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of metabolic activation (76% to 88% conversion to acyclovit), valacyclovir wos weakly mutagenic. 


A mouse micronucleus ossoy was negative ot 250 mg/kg but weokly positive ot S00 mg/kg 
(ccyclovir concentrations 26 to 51 times human plasma levels). 


Volacyclavit did not impcit fertility or reproduction in rats at 200 mg/kg/day (6 times human plasma levels). 
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Pregnancy Exposure Registry: |) monitor moternal-fetol outcomes af pregnant women exposed to VALTREX, 
Glaxo Wellcome Inc. maintains a Volocyclovit in Pregnancy Registry. Physicians are encouraged to register their 
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Nursing Mothers: There is no experience with VALTREX. However, acyclovir concentrations have been documented 
in breost milk in two women following oral administration of ZOVIRAX and ranged from 0.6 to 4.1 times comespond- 
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Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness of VALTREX in pediatric potients hove not been established. 
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3 years ago this symbolic cemetery began 
as a memorial to 201 lives lost to drugs and violence. 
2 years ago that number was down to 178. 
Last year it was down to 154. 


Sometimes you have to take to the street 
to get on the road to recovery. 


Sit. ye Rab 
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HBO AND THE ROBERT WOOD JOHNSON FOUNDATION PRESENT 
THE THIRD IN A THREE-PART SERIES 






TON 


a | PS ‘ g ~~ 
Watch it with your kids. ie ee Watch it for your kids. 
Ml : eee 
http://addicted.hbo.com 


PREMIERES WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6, 8 PM ET/PT 
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What's the Attraction? 


Biomagnetic therapy may pull in the big-name 
athletes, but that doesn’t mean it actually works 


By STEVE WULF 





RITICS SAY IT’S ALL 
hype, while true be- 
lievers swear it offers 
significant help. Born 
of Eastern practice 
and Yankee ingenu- 
ity, it has elicited 


‘ 


both raves and boos. The final verdict on | 


its effectiveness, however, is still pending. 


The signing of Hideki Irabu? No, al- | 


though the decision by the New York Yan- 
kees to give the unproven Japanese pitch- 
er $12.8 million for four years 
is all of that. But we're talking 
about something else, some- 
thing up Irabu’s sleeves that is 
attracting as much controver- 
sy as his signing and subse- 
quent shelling. Irabu and oth- 
er professional athletes, 
hordes of weekend warriors 
and countless ordinary peo- 
ple seeking relief are strap- 
ping or taping to their bodies 


make themselves feel better. 
The magnets, which 
come in all shapes, sizes and 
prices, have a medical histo- 
ry dating back centuries; 
Cleopatra purportedly wore 
one on her face to preserve 
her youthful appearance. Yet 


techniques and such high- 


magnets could be the hottest 
thing since sliced bread, 
which some doctors say 
would be just as useful af- 
fixed to the body. “This is off- 
the-back-of-your-medicine-wagon kind 
of stuff,” Dr. Douglas Foulk, assistant 
professor of sports medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, told the Denver Post. 
“We have zero evidence that [magnets] 
are beneficial.” 

On the other hand, Denver Broncos 


: starting safety Steve Atwater swears by 
z his magnetic mattress pad. “I don’t know 


if it’s a placebo effect,” says Atwater, who 
has tried taking shark cartilage to little 


< effect, “but it’s working for me.” Jim Col- 


bert, a top winner on the Senior P.G.A. 


Tour, attributes his success to the dollar 
bill-size magnets taped to his ailing 
back. And Washington Redskins wide 
receiver Henry Ellard has been using 
magnets on his legs for years. 

Then there’s Irabu, who has dozens 
of tiny magnets taped to his body. Unfor- 
tunately for him, that body is now in 
Columbus, Ohio, where the Yankee 
rookie will try to regain the magic that 
disappeared all too quickly after his July 
10 debut. Fortunately for the parents of 
baseball-playing kids, Irabu’s demise 
came before their offspring could strip 








their refrigerator doors. Fridge magnets 
wouldn't have worked anyway; they reg- 
ister around 4 gauss (a measure of mag- 
netic strength) and have north and south 
poles on both sides, while medical mag- 
nets range from 800 to 4,000 gauss and 
generally have the north pole on one side 
and the south pole on the other. 

Some acupuncturists use magnets to 
stimulate pressure points and promote 
circulation. But as Dr. Edward McFar- 
land, head of sports medicine at Johns 
Hopkins University, puts it, “The science 
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[of biomagnetics] has to catch up to the 
hype.” Indeed, there have been no au- 
thoritative studies on the effects of mag- 
netic therapy. There is no shortage, 
though, of theories about how they work: 
> Dr. William H. Philpott, author of the 
Biomagnetic Handbook, claims that all 
injuries generate positive magnetic 
fields and that administering a negative 
magnetic field to the affected site will re- 
lieve pain and speed healing. 
> Dr. William Pawluk, a former faculty 
member at Johns Hopkins, maintains 
that magnets stimulate red blood cells, 
which contain iron. “I placed a round 
bull’s-eye magnet on a nurse’s knee fol- 
lowing a ski injury,” he writes in a Web 
article. “The next morning she had a per- 
fect bull’s-eye pattern over her bruise!” 
> Dr. Yee-Wing Tong, a California physi- 
cian, writes in another Web article, 
“When magnets are placed on the body, 
the positive and negative ions in the blood 
separate, physically pushing 
the walls of the blood vessels 


DRAW PLAYS ; ; 

Irabu puts them on his arm, apart, thereby increasing blood 
Ellard on his legs and Col- flow to that area.” 

bert rere back. All three > BIOflex, a Florida compa- 
swear the magnets have ny that sells magnetic wraps, 
pont aang ged tony claims in its literature that the 


magnetic field creates a slight 
electrical current that stimu- 
lates the nervous system and 
blocks the sensation of pain. 
> Bharti Vyas, an alternative- 
health practitioner in Lon- 
don, says major organs of the 
body are held in place by the 
vibration of the cells, and ill- 
ness or injury can upset the 
frequency of vibration. Mag- 
netic force pulls the frequen- 
cy back into equilibrium. She 
recommends drinking mag- 
netized water. 

Believe those or not, one 
fact is irrefutable: biomagnet- 
ics is a growth industry. 
Nikken Inc., the North Amer- 
ican division of a Japanese 
company that claimed world- 
wide sales of more than $1.5 
billion in 1994, has become the Amway of 
magnetic products, with 60,000 distrib- 
utors nationwide. The BIOflex line of 
products—$45 wrist wraps to $95 back 
braces—will soon be available in sport- 
ing-goods stores. 

McFarland cautions, “Right now, 
use on a widespread basis would be a 
mistake.” But he adds, “The most proba- 
ble harm to consumers would be over ex- 
pense.” Funny, that’s what people think 
is wrong with Irabu. —Reported by Joanna 
Downer/Washington and Alice Park/New York 
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Waiters at Award-Winning Marché 
Chicago, IL 
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Great hair can’t have flakes. 






Holly Goes Lightly 


JIM CARREY and LAUREN HOLLY’S hillside wedding cere- 
mony 10 months ago had the air of risky, throw-caution 
to-the-wind impetuosity about it. The two hitched up on 
the set of Dumb and Dumber in 1994, split up and got 
back together again just before the nuptials. Alas, the 
risk didn’t pay off. Holly filed for divorce from 
the spandex-faced comedian on 
June 25, citing—and this is 
the shocking part—irrec- 
oncilable differences. The 
split had long been ru- 
mored, partly because Holly 
and the director of her new 
movie Long Time, Nothing 
New, Ed Burns, seemed to be 
developing a particularly af 
fectionate friendship. Carrey, 











By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Silver, But 
Still Foxy 


While ELIZABETH TAY- 
Lor’s preference in 
jewelry has always 
been diamonds, _ it 
turns out that silver 
suits her quite nicely 
also. Especially when 
it’s on her head. The 
actress-activist-marital 
artist, who is 65, 
showed off her new au 
naturel look in Istan- 
bul, in a rare post-brain 
surgery appearance, at a fund raiser for the children of 
Chechnya. She spoke briefly in support of Survive: the 





STEPHANE CARDINAL E—SYGMA 





for his part, did a sojourn at a 
local hotel. To show how mod- 
ern and amicable it all is, their 
publicists released identical” 
statements saying, “They wish? 


International Children’s Appeal, as a favor to Shahpari 
Khashoggi, the wife of billionaire Adnan. Although she 
looked tired and left right after her speech, her 
spokesperson says she has had no repercussions from 
the surgery. Next up for Taylor: the 10th anniversary of 


only the best for one another.’ her Passion perfume. 


Chests were heaving in pas- 
sionate disbelief at last week's 
Romance Writers of America 
convention when it emerged 
that one of the genre’s most 
prolific and popular writers was 
a plagiarist. JANET DAILEY, right, 
who has written 93 novels, has 
200 million books in print and 
even has an award named after 
her, has admitted lifting ex- 
cerpts from the work of NORA 
ROBERTS (125 novels, 30 mil- 
lion in print). A fan happened to 
read Notorious by Dailey and 
Sweet Revenge by Roberts back 
to back and posted strikingly si- 
milar passages on the Internet. 
(“Like a rocket, the heat tore up 
her arm,” in one; “Like a rocket, 
the heat tore down her fingertips,” 
in the other.) Roberts, who once 
published 10 novels in a year, be- 
gan to scan Dailey’s work and says 
she found more examples. Dailey 
has publicly apologized, claiming 
that her actions were brought on by 
a stress-induced psychological dis- 
‘ order. But Roberts, who was friend- 
ly with Dailey before the discover- 
ies, vows that the relationship is 
over. “It would be difficult to be 
friends with someone who has stol- 
en from you.” 


Howard Stern’s 
show was yanked 
off the air in 
Dallas, but he 
can take solace in 
being the King of 
All Czech Media. According 
to Variety, Soukrome Neresti 
(translation: Private Vices) 
tied for the Audience Award 
at the prestigious Karlovy 
| Vary film festival. Its co- 
winner was a drama about a 
priest. At last, some positive 
images of Americans abroad 


Maybe they 
don't have a size 
= 2 in Russia 
Astronaut Wendy 
Lawrence, who 
was to be the 
next American to live on Mir, 
the Russian space station, 
won't be going because, at 
?5 ft. 3 in., she’s too short to fit 
into the Russian space suits 
Her place will be taken by 
David Wolf, who’s 5 ft. 10 in. 
—tailor-made for the bulky 
suits in case he’s called upon 
to take a walk outside 
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When Diplomacy Becomes Obscene 


Why should Israel negotiate with those who deploy terror and violence? 


HE BODY PARTS HAD NOT ALL BEEN COLLECTED FROM | 


the victims of the latest massacre of innocents in 

Jerusalem when the words of condolence came filter- 

ing in from the outside world. They were not just 
words of condolence, however. They were mixed with admo- 
nition. From Turtle Bay to Downing Street, the general tenor 
was, We are all terribly sorry, but you Israelis must continue 
peace talks. Indeed, the more quickly you hasten back to the 
negotiating table the better. 

Kofi Annan, Secretary-General of the U.N.: “I appeal to 
all involved to avoid the use of bombs and violence and really 
get back to the negotiating table.” 
(Avoid? As in: “I appeal to Mr, Cu- 
nanan to avoid murdering people?”) 

British Foreign Secretary Robin 
Cook: “I am horrified at this devastat- 
ing bomb attack, and deeply regret 
the loss of life,” etc., etc. “This tragic 
incident reinforces the urgency of a 
return to dialogue and negotiation.” 

And this helpful piece of advice 
from Brussels: “The European Union 
presidency calls on the government 
and people of Israel not to be pro- 
voked by those who want to torpedo peace.” 

One gets the distinct impression that the perfunctory 
words of sympathy are but the necessary diplomatic entrée to 
get to the real punch line: telling Israelis that no matter how 
many of their women and children are lying in pieces on the 
street, they must continue to negotiate with the very people 
who harbor and abet these murderers. And honor them: suicide 
bombers are hailed as shaheed, holy martyrs. Indeed, a poll 
taken of West Bank Palestinians showed that they approved, by 
49% to 38%, of the previous suicide bombing, the March mas- 
sacre in a Tel Aviv café. 

This alacrity in giving gratuitous advice is, first, obscene. 
People living fat and safe thousands of miles away have no 
standing to tell the Israelis that they must, regardless, continue 
a process that relentlessly increases the power and the reach of 
people trying to blow them up. 

But apart from the morality, there is the practical political 
effect. The message it sends the Palestinians is clear: no matter 
how great the outrage they perpetrate, the world will demand 
no price. In fact, pressure will be exerted on Israel—pressure 
to return to the table and continue its concessions—even before 
it has buried its dead. 

Imagine, on the other hand, what would happen if the 
President of the U.S., who after this bombing called for “a 
deepened determination by both Palestinians and Israelis to 

















Mourning a victim of the Jerusalem market bombing 





pursue peace,” had sent the contrary message: “The United 
States extends its deepest condolences to the people of Israel 
and is firmly convinced that the peace process cannot contin- 
ue under such circumstances.” 

Imagine the electric effect this would have on the Middle 
East—and the penetrating effect it would have on the Pales- 
tinians, moderate and radical alike. Such a stance would tell the 
Palestinian leadership that it finally had to choose. It could no 
longer wink at, make tacit alliances with, periodically unleash 
and generally use as blackmail the terrorists in their midst. It 
would finally have to choose between violence and peace. 


$35 That was the choice presumably 


White House lawn. The basic deal of 
the Oslo accords was that Israel 
would give the Palestinians wide- 
ranging concessions—P.L.O. recogni- 
tion, P.L.O. control of all Palestinian 
cities, the removal of Israeli occupa- 
tion (today 98% of West Bank and 
Gaza Palestinians live under Arafat's 
rule), the first free elections in Pales- 
tinian history, international aid—in 
return for one thing: a solemn pledge to end violence. 

Yet the violence continues. Even more outrageous at the po- 
litical level than the bombing in Jerusalem (which Arafat, for all 
his winking and phony arrests, was at least compelled to de- 
nounce pro forma) is the routine daily violence that Arafat had 
encouraged for weeks in Hebron. With nary a fig leaf, Arafat was 
conducting his own mini-intifadeh in Hebron in order to pres- 
sure Israel on Jerusalem. And the world—especially the U.S.— 
stood by with not a word of criticism. 

It is not surprising that Arafat, whose use of violence dates to 
1965, should keep playing this card. What is surprising is that the 
world—and particularly the U.S.—has let him get away with it. 

“For Arafat,” notes Robert Satloff of the Washington Insti- 
tute for Near East Policy, “street violence, demonstrations, 
green lights to Hamas terror operations are politics by other 
means. What the Palestinians repudiated at Oslo—violence— 
has now become legitimate once again.” 

This is the real story behind the death of the Oslo peace 
process: the fundamental (the single!) pledge of the Palestini- 
ans—nonviolence—is mocked, and the world proceeds in em- 
peror’s-new-clothes fashion as if nothing has happened. 

The Hebron riots? Silence. The Jerusalem bombing? A 
hand on Israel’s shoulder—and a stern finger pointing to the ne- 
gotiating table. 


If it weren't so tragic, it would be farce. a 
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The 1997 LeSabre. 
The family’s safely home... 


Out there, you rely on things like the safety 
of LeSabre’s dual air bags? You rely on the 
performance of its anti-lock brakes. And your family 
relies on you. For more reasons why you and your 
family can rely on LeSabre, visit our Web site at 
http://www.buick.com or call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 
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LeSABRE 


PEACE OF MIND 
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